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NEW ENGLAND MEN 
WILL BOOST “READ 
YOUR POLICY” WEEK 


Subject Coming Up Before Big Con- 
vention; Also Will Be Discussed 
By Boston Board 














LUNCHEON TO F. L. GARDNER 





Insurance Companies’ Ad Men, Casu- 
alty and Surety Bureau, Federa- 
tion and Others Endorse Idea 


There is no longer any doubt about 
the success of the suggestion of Fred- 
erick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, made be- 
fore the New York Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, that a week be devoted to 
the assured’s reading his policy, accom- 
panied by a series of daily newspaper 
articles in which insurance can be dis- 
cussed in hundreds of newspapers 
(which artic’es will be prepared by 
expert insurance publicity men working 





in co-operation with the New York As- . 


sociation). 

The public relations men of a dozen 
insurance companies, along with repre- 
sentatives of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Insurance Federation, 
met at Farrish’s Chop House at William 
and John Streets on Friday of last 
week where a lunch was given in honor 
of Frank L. Gardner, president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and the idea was endorsed 
by every speaker. 

Idea Makes Hit in New England 

This was followed by news from Bos- 
ton that the subject is not Only to be 
discussed at the big meeting of the New 
England agency associations at the end 
of the month, but will also be taken up 
by the Boston Board. Alfred Daven- 
port, president of the Board, on Monday 
sent this telegram to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“We are most enthusiastic here about 
‘Read Your Policy Week,’ and its won- 
derful educational and news possibill- 
ties in daily papers, and there is no 
Teason why it should be confined to 
New York State. We will have the 
subject discussed at the New England 
Agents’ convention where a resolution 
of some kind will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced. I intend as well to refer the 
subject to the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters at its next meeting. The 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has a strong personnel, 
With some of the most progressive and 
influential local agents in the business 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The principles of a well established in- 
stitution are founded on consistent 
stable growth, ample resources, and the 
merit of dependable service. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL'S 
POSITION RELATIVE 
TO ADVERTISING 


Key May Be Found to Reduce Present 
Cost of Selling Life 
Insurance 











COST PER CALL MUST DECLINE 





Company and Nationally Known Ad- 
vertising Agency Now Studying 
Insurance Marketing Problem 


By WINSLOW RUSSELL, Vice- 
President of Phoenix Mutual Life 


To assert boldly that the cost of 
selling life insurance is too high and 
leave it there, would raise a storm of 
protest from the field forces of our 
companies. To make the statement 
and follow it with a somewhat differ- 
ent line of reasoning than has been 
usual when discussing costs, may be 
a good approach to a very important 
subject. 

In our opinion the cost of selling life 
insurance is excessive, Strange as it 
may read—we believe that the sales- 
man is bearing the blunt of this ex- 
cessive selling cost. The reason for 
this belief of ours is based upon a 
study of the cost of a call upon a pros- 
pect. A study of the buying field will 
doubtless reveal that the chief reason 
for the excessive cost per call is the 
lack of real information and interest 
on the part of the average buyer, there- 
by causing a large wastage of time and 
effort by tee salesman. 

Average Calls; and Average Incomes 

In 1921 our salesman made an aver- 
age of 60 calls to earn each $100 earned 
in new commissions. More than that! 
Out of 11,484 sales 65% of them were 
made upon the lives of peop'e whose 
annual incomes were under $3,000. 
This percentage, however, follows the 
general percentage of total population 
for 65% of all incomes in the country 
were under $3,000 (1919). 

When we consider that of total in- 
comes there were but 657,000 available 
people (1919) with incomes in excess 
of $5,000 to approach in the entire 
country, the necessity for cutting down 
the per call cost is vital, for the chief 
field lies among the people whose in- 
comes are from $5,000 down rather 
than from that figure up. Twenty-two 
per cent of our 1919 incomes in the 
country were between $3,000 and $5,000 
and there were 1,180,000 such incomes. 
The 65% mentioned above numbers 
3,493,000. 


Not only should every possible bar- 
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rier in the mind of the prospective 
buyer be overcome on account of the 
present high cost of selling, but be- 
cause one of the chief factors in this 
cost is represented in the large turn 
over of salesmen. Perhaps we don’t 
know it yet, but the cost is there just 
the same. 
Why Men Leave Business 

A study of the elements which, cause 
men to leave our business as salesmen 
is too frequently passed over with the 
word “faied” without too searching a 
study of where the word “responsi- 
bilitv’” belongs. He left because the 
cost per call was so low that he couldn't 
make a_ living. The responsibility 
wasn't all his. 

With a small number of good sales- 
men, and a 'arge turnover of salesmen 
who quit, many of whom are potentially 
good if properly trained and = super- 
vised, we have long believed that a 
story told to the people through the 
printed word would help to cut down 
that 60 calls to earn $100 to 50, 40, 30 
and ultimately perhaps to 10. 

The logical way to educate the future 
buyer of life insurance would be to 
forget our own selfish interests for a 
time and together say: “Say It With 
Life Insurance.” The paint manufac- 
turers are saying nationally “Save the 
Surface.” We could easily “Save be- 
neath the surface.” Our position on 
institutional advertising of the right 
sort is too well-known to comment upon 
here. Suffice it to say that we shall 
continue to feel that the rea! way to 
do a real job in breaking down the 
buying resistance of the public, is to do 
it together. But the time for this for 
many reasons is not yet here and we 
want to serve our own men and reduce 
our cost of selling for them as soon 
as possible. 

What Average Salesman Seeks to 

Accomplish 

The average salesman with a logical 
mind doesn’t care what his basis of 
compensation is if he can accomplish 
two things—increase his sales and his 
income. If by investing $1,000 in an 
automobile he can increase his income 
$1,500, he wi'l buy the machine. If by 
investing $1,000 in advertising he can 
likewise increase his income $1,500, he 
will invest in advertising. To do this 
alone out in his territory, however, in 
advertising won’t bring the desired re- 
sult. It must be done another way, 
and when it is done the right way, 
three things will happen. His busi- 
ness will increase, his income will. be 
larger, and the costs of selling wi'l be 
reduced. 


The Advertising Campaign Situation 

This company has had many inquiries 
and it has been often misquoted in con- 
nection with its advertising plans. We 
have entered into a contract with one 
of the best known advertising agencies. 
The purpose of this arrangement is to 
study together the marketing problems 
of our business. They believe as we 
do that a proper advertising campaign 
can reduce the cost of selling our prod- 
uct and are willing to enter into a 
studv with us to find a way. If a way 
cannot be found to reduce the cost of 
selling through advertising then we 
shall not advertise. 

We do not expect to fo'low the pro- 
cess of budgeting a given sum for ad- 
vertising and then proceed to spend 
it. For six months we have been in- 
tensively studying the whole broad 
question together—thus far, with no 
disagreement. Most studies reveal neg- 
ative facts in the beginning. We are 
willing to face these facts. 


Trying to Find and to Cover This 
Market 

We find that we have been building 
our sales in too many cases around 
men instead of around markets; that 
it costs a lot more to operate an ex- 
tensive field a long way from head- 
quarters than to concentrate on larger 
markets an arm’s length away from the 
Home Office. We are not vet con- 
cerned in the least about advertising 
media nor advertising copy. We are 
trying to find an answer to a few ques- 


tions like these: Where is our best 
narket? How is it now covered? 
What is our share of “product” to be 
distributed in a given market? What 
is the best way to get it before the 
“consumer”? What does he the con- 
sumer think about our product? What 
does he know about it? How does he 
like our method of presenting our prod- 
uct to him? 

Vhen we find an answer to many of 
these questions we expect to take the 
next step. 

When we altogether realize our great 
opportunity an investment infinitesimal 
for each of us can be made to bring 
returns yet undreamed of. Then Or- 
ville Thorp’s conservative $750,000,000,- 
000 of human values to be insured cov- 
ered by $60,000,000,000 of life insurance 
will be more easily approached, more 
soundly instructed, and more adequately 
covered by “The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA ENDORSEMENT 

The governor of South Carolina has 
sent the fo'lowing endorsement of life 
insurance to The Prudential: 

“T have always been a believer in 
and an advocate of life insurance, es- 
pecially for young men. It does not 
appeal to me so much as an investment 
as it does as an aid in the formation 
of the habit of thrift. The investment 
feature, of course, is incidental. It is 
very comforting to a person with a 
family, after years of struggle and, per- 
haps, sacrifice, to know that in case 
of misfortune his obligations can be 
taken care of and his loved ones _ pro- 
vided for. Such a situation must neces- 
sarily make of every one a_ better 
citizen. 

“T have shown my faith in this doc- 
trine by having my life insured in 
increasing amounts since I was quite 
a young man.” 


Of all fruitless errands, sending a tear 
to look after a day that has gone is the 
most fruitless.—Nicholas Nickleby. 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’— - 
Total Insurance-in-Force— - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 
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Des Moines, Iowa 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year: or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
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Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 





95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 














At a meeting of the directors of the 
Detroit Life Insurance Company, held 
on May 9, 1922, a dividend of $1.50 per 
share was declared, payable on July 15, 
1922, to stockholders of record July 1, 
1922. a 

He who knows how to speak knows 
also when.—Julius Caesar. 











defects or impairments. 


6% were seriously impaired. 


life. 


Vice-President 


Home Office - - - 








The Last Word In Service 


Through its free Health Service, The Guardian protects | 
the policyholder’s health as well as his life. For five years 
this Company has offered to its policyholders the well-known 
service of The Life Extension Institute without charge. That 
it has been of incalculable benefit to the Company’s clients is 
proved by this analysis of last year’s experience: 


67% of policyholders examined revealed moderate physical 


25% showed advanced physical defects or impairments. 


Through these examinations it was possible to make 
the “stitch in time,” thus preserving health and prolonging 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its policyholders and agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 
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Wisdom From W. H. Nacard| 


By H. C. WALKER 
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Willis Hatfield Hazard is a friend of 
mine, but he occupies a much more 
important ond-strategic place than that 
for he is the head of the Department 
of Publications for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 


Boston, where he is to a large degree 


responsible for the high class publica- 
tion issued by his company and known 
as the New England Pilot. 

Listen to Brother Hazard, he says: 

“The forces that command busines 
success in the highest degree are not 
so much material as spiritual, the re- 
sults that follow integrity and square 
dealing and the broad construction of 
duty far outweigh the commercial law 
of supply and demand. Human beings 
are not and never have been actuated 
wholly by the desire for gain. The 
ideal of service and mutual! help has 
always been held in high esteem, never 
so high as now.” 

I rather wish that Mr. Hazard had 
not said this because I would have 
liked to have said it myself. However 
—a man who quotes a good thing is 
not altogether unimportant and in my 
efforts to make advertising better I 
think I may say that I have been large- 
ly actuated and helped because of my 
desire to live up to the high standard 
referred to in the above quotation. 





GETS NEW BUILDINGS 





Expansion of Australian Provincial 
Assurance Association, Ltd., 
of Sydney, Australia 


The tenth annual report of the 
Australian Provincial Assurance Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., of Sydney, S. P. Wood, 
governing director, has been received 
in this country. More than $10,000,000 
of new Ordinary business was put on 
the books. Assets consist principally 
of Commonwealth Government securi- 
ties, New Zealand Government bonds 
and various states’ government stock. 
During the year the association ac- 
quired buildings in Hobart, Tasmania 
and Wellington. 
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$1,000,000 Fund For 
Princeton Pensions 


TO TAKE CARE OF ITS FACULTY 





$5,000 Death Benefits; Disability Pro- 
vision; Compulsory Retirement 
at Age 68 





The Board of Trustees of Princeton 
have approved a plan for insurance 
and retirement of members of the 
faculty. Provision has been made for 
the estab’ishment of a fund of $1,000,000 
not later than 1925, by which the plan 
will be carried out. 


Provision is made that any member 
of the university teaching staff may 
retire at age 65, and every member 
must retire at age 68. The latter is 
of particular interest to life men study- 
ing income insurance data. 

Annual Allowance of Half-Salary 

Every teacher retiring under this 
plan will be entitled to receive an an- 
nual life allowance equal to one-half of 
his salary at his retirement, provided 
the obligation of the university shall be 
reduced by the amount of any Carnegie 
or similar al‘owance to which any such 
member may be entitled. 

The life insurance plan provides for 
the payment of $5,000 on death before 
retirement, payable to his widow, chil- 
dren or other designated person. 

The trustees will give special con- 
sideration to cases such as (a) a 
teacher suffering temporary disability; 
(b) the widow of a retired teacher and 
(c) a teacher retired before the age 
of sixty-eight for incapacity, inefficiency 
or other good cause. 





ELECT S. H. IMMEL PRESIDENT 





Metropolitan Man Heads Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association; a 
Number of New Members 





Samuel H. Immel, of the Metropoli- 
tan, was elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association at 
a spirited meeting of the association 
last Friday. One of the largest attended 
meetings of the association turned out 
for the election and competition was 
keen. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, S. T. Whatley, Re- 
liance; second vice-president, Harry P. 
Snyder, Guardian; secretary, Wallace 
Reid, Columbia, re-elected. Executive 
Committee—W. M. Woods, U. S. Life; 
Harry T, Sawyer, National Life of U. S. 
A.; John T. Shirley, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Frank Pierson, Prudential; Frank 
A. Wesley, Columbia; E. A. Woods, 
Equitable; James H. Campbell, North- 
—" Mutual; George W. Ryan, Prov- 
dent. 

The following list of applicants for 
membership, approved by the Executive 
Committee, were voted into member- 
ship: ‘William R. Hunter, Equitable; 
William L. Wyatt, Connecticut General; 
Miss Margaret A. Carmody, Equitable; 
W. W. Dodd, Connecticut General; John 
F. Duffy, Prudential; T, J. Fitzpatrick, 
Berkshire; John P. Frederick, John 
Hancock; Adolph Klein, Mutual Life; 
Robert E. Maxwell, Equitable; Thomas 
H. Montgomery, BE. A. Woods Agency; 
Robert W. McCoy, Home Life; Miss 
Lucy E. Putney, Equitable; Raymond 
Johnston, Aetna. 





PAXTON WINS TROPHY 

The Heron Trophy, awarded to the 
Fidelity Mutual leader who shows the 
highest percentage of increase over his 
previous year’s production in a given 
club year, was won by E. R. Paxton, 
Fidelity manager at Stockton, Cal. Mr. 
Paxton has but recently come into the 
field of life insurance. 

The Application-a-Week Medal, which 
is awarded to that agent maintaining a 
record of one application each week for 
the fifty-two weeks of the club year who 
registers the highest percentage of de- 
livered and paid business compared 
with that submitted, was this year 
awarded to G, Blaine Long, of Read- 
ing, Pa. 














NAXAGORAS, which, of course, is the name 
a) of a B. C. Greek who did something worth 
while—look him up—didn’t make his philoso- 
phy pay and decided to starve himself to 
death. He kept at it for about a week and then changed 
his rind. What bothered his old grey head was that 
the self-torture affected his brain and he couldn’t think 
correctly. It was all right for his flesh to waste away, 
or for his blood to dry up and his bones get brittle, but 
when it came to his mentality being disturbed that was 
too much. 

Turning to a friend he said “those who have occasion 
for a lamp supply it with oil,” and he began again to 
take nourishment. Later on when he had a spare 
moment to cogitate about his escapade he remarked: 
“My offense was not my own alone; it seemed I had 
made it an offense for all my loved ones and friends.” 
Plutarch don’t finish the incident but the inference is 
that Anaxagoras reasoned that he should leave his 
family and friends a greater heritage than starvation. 
Many men live in opulence today and leave in penury 


tomorrow. Life insurance provides its usual offering. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Boston University’s 
Course of Insurance 


COMMITTEE TO HELP SCHOOL 








K. A. Luther, Chairman; E. I. Brown, 
H. N. Haven, G. H. Doggett, W. A. 
Hewitt, and Charles Jenney 
Other Members 





A course in life insurance salesman- 
ship at Boston University has been 
mapped out by a committee from the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
and Dean Lord and Assistant Dean 
Davis of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, of the university. K. A. 
Luther is chairman of the underwriters’ 
committee, other members being 
Edward I. Brown, Harry N. Haven, 
George H. Doggett, W. A. Hewitt, 
Charles Jenney. The course will be 
under joint control of the college and 
the university. 


An outline of the course follows: 


1. Principles of Life Insurance.—Mor- 
tality table, natural premium, net pre- 
mium, reserves, values, surplus, divi- 
dends, fraternal and assessment plans. 


2. Functions of Life Insurance.—The 
functions and needs for life insurance 
as the basis of the agent’s profession; 
needs for life insurance and how they 
are filled; contracts, selections, and 
other common principles of companies; 
agents’ duties; main legal obligations 
of companies and agents. 

3. Principles of Salesmanship.—An- 
alysis of motives and tactics of sales- 
man and buyer; psychology of selling; 
strategy of selling. 

4. Practical Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship.—-Securing and_ selecting pros- 
pects; planning and handling inter- 
views; sales talk and clothes; adapting 
poicies to individual needs; selling 
talks and sales administrations. 

5. Special Lines.—Partnership and 
Corporation Insurance; Inheritance Tax 
Insurance; Education Insurance; Group 
Insurance; new fields and possibilities. 

6. Written Language——The business 
letter; common errors of business lan- 
guage, essential qualifications of good 
writing, the beginning and ending of a 
letter, fundamentals of writing in sales- 
manship and adjustment; circular and 
fo'low up letters; outlines and reports. 
Free use will be made of stereopticon 
views to illustrate the lectures. 


7. Spoken Language.—The theory of 
effective oral expression as developed 
from the language of effective speakers 
and talkers; the essential character- 
istics of expression as used in argu- 
mentation, particularly in interviews 
and conferences. 





HAS 31 MEMBERS 





Carnegie Institute Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau’s Companies 
Cover Wide Territory 





The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Carnegie Institute has thirty- 
one members, two new ones joining 
last week. On June 1 the companies 
in the Bureau were the American, of 
Detroit; American Central, Atlantic, 
Canada, Central, of Des Moines; Con- 
necticut General, Continental, Equit- 
able, of New York; Federal, Fidelity 
Mutual, Franklin, Guardian, Jefferson 
Standard, Lincoln Nationa’, London Life, 
Metropolitan, Midland Mutual, Mutual 
3enefit, National American, National 
Fidelity, National Guardian, National, 
of Vermont; Ohio National, Ohio State, 
Phoenix Mutual, Provident Life & 
Trust, Standard, of Pittsburgh; Sun, 
Union Central, West Coast, Western 
Union. 





REDUCED RATES 
The Manufacturers Life, of Canada, is 
issuing revised non-par rates. They are 
lower than the old rates. 
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Lay Off Cynical 
Grin—Carry Around 
A Natural Smile 


A REAL HELP TO SALESMEN 


Cultivate Friendship of Children— 
They Are a Prolific Source of 
Fine Prospects 

At the Calgary Life Insurance Sales 
Congress, A. H. Speer, of Hanna, Alta., 
read a paper on “The Value of a Smile 
and How to Get Business in the Coun- 
try.” Extracts from Mr. Speer’s paper 
printed herewith are taken from the 
“Life Underwriters News.” 

While this subject is not my choice, 
it is very very important, especially 
the former part, the value of a smile. 
A smile is just as valuable in our own 
home any time, as it is in the country 
canvassing applications. And if we 
kept our smiles hidden from view ex- 
cepting when we are writing life in- 
surance, I feel certain that when we 
found a prospect that really needed pro- 
tection, we would not be able to smile 
to advantage but to our disadvantage 
because it would be so unnatural that 
he would take it for sarcasm. There is 
nothing in my mind more detrimental 
to a sale than a cynical grin, one that 
is often found on the face of a young 
clerk in a dry goods store or grocery 
department. Grimaces of such calibre 
are generally caused by the occupant 
being up most of the night and not 
having proper rest. The smile that 
I wish to refer to is as different from 
the above, as day is from night, and 
is as old as the hills, it comes from 
the heart of one who is always ready 
and willing to give a helping hand 
wherever it is needed. It therefore 
appears to me that we should not un- 
derestimate the important value of the 
smile that is ‘in the making of every 
cheerful disposition. 

To write an application of life insur- 
ance the agent should be _ perfectly 
natural, he must feel at home, even if 
he is not. He should not be uneasy 
about such things as: How quickly 
can I get through here; I wonder if 
my lights on the car are going to leave 
me in the lurch; What commission, am 
I going to make on this policy; I won- 
der if I can write him; Will he pass 
the doctor; Will he get examined when 
the doctor comes; Will some agent get 
him next week if I don’t get him this 
time. 


The above 


thoughts often pass 
through the mind of many a young 
agent, especially when he is writing 


farmers and probably waiting for the 
interview. If it is the case do not let 
such trifles bother, they are only trifles, 
take plenty of time, it is cheap or it 
would not take the company twenty 
years to pay back the first premium 
if something abnormally never hap- 
pened. Therefore I say emphatically 
use plenty of time, but do not waste it. 


Rural Canvassing 

Some life underwriters claim that 
we should make eight calls a day, well, 
I for one, do not believe in such rapid 
firing, three or four successful calls, is 
enough, remember I said successful. If 
the farmer is not at home and you 
do not see him, this is not a successful 
call. To call on a farmer before nine 
thirty in the morning would make him 
feel uncomfortable, why? because he 
has not arrived at the stage of the 
day where the novelty of his drill has 
worn off. Of course this might be ap- 
plied to any implement he is using, 
but I have said drill, because it is 
spring time and our prospect is' on the 
land. He must be written in the field, 
and between nine and ten o’clock he is 
feeling as if he could talk nicely to 
anyone. If you do not believe this, go 
and work for some farmer for a week; 
get up at five-thirty, do incidental 
chores until seven, such as feeding pigs, 
feeding horses, milking cows, groom- 
ing horses, watering stock, separating 
milk, harnessing horses, pickling grain, 
and a dozen other too numerous to 


mention before seven, and work on the 
land for three hours, and you will find 
at ten o’clock that you will give the 
smiling salesman from the city or a 
country town a most delightful inter- 
view. So will the farmer, he will be 
delighted to have a little rest of say, 
fifteen minutes, for himself and horses. 
This is the time set aside for the inter- 
view, and the farmer knew nothing 
about. it. It is all up to the country 
agent. Drive up to him without scar- 
ing his horses, and this is very im- 
portant, because many a good prospect 
has been lost, by an agent approaching 
a farmer working in his field, and the 
horses taking fright. This has oc- 
curred to me several times. 

You will find the farmer, if he has 
nothing on his mind. to bother about, 
excepting his work, a very friendly 
person, very willing to talk, and very 
willing to get you wasting many preci- 
ous minutes of your visit, if you are 
not on the alert. He is so glad to 
have some one to tell his business to, 
that he is going to do you out of the 
time you have had allotted to life in- 
surance, so you must work fast, and 
make life insurance the topic, before 


he gets wheat the main topic. This 
is what you must guard against. Tell 


him you are a busy man, just as busy 
as he is. That you make no apology 
for calling on him, on such important 
business. Ask him how many policies 
you would write if you did not call on 
the farmer, or business man? How 
many farmers would leave their families 
well looked after if Mr. Agent did not 
call? 
Getting Prospects 

There are so many ways of finding 
prospects in the country that it is 
hard to know where to begin.. One, to 
get the best results in the country, 
must have a keen interest in his fel- 
low men. He must have farming at 
heart, and know something about farm- 
ing. A farmer appreciates the sa'es- 
man that is interested in his work. 
Making friends among farmers is valu- 
able in the insurance business, because 
once a policyholder, he seems keen to 
have his neighbor take out a_ policy 
just the same size as his, and will not 
rest until you have canvassed this par- 
ticular friend of his. Cultivation of 
policyholders is as useful to the sales- 
man, as cu'tivation of summer fallow 
to the farmer. Tell him so, and he 
will have a good laugh, because he 
thinks that all cultivation belongs to 
him, especially these dry seasons. 


Children get us prospects. I am a 
great lover of litt’e children. When 
working in the country it is a wise 


plan to get well acquainted with chil- 
dren, they are full of information, and 
quite unbiased. They delight on _ be- 
ing picked up on their way from school, 
and taken into your car, and also into 
your confidence. <A. little chap told me 
one day, after I had given him the 
second Jift home, that his father was 
going to give Mr. Speer an insurance 
policy when he threshed. I did not 
call that trip, but take it from me, I 
have called. Yes I sold him a splendid 
policy. The little boys know. They 
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are just full of prospects, and like you 
to give them blotters, for school. The 
easiest way to get to the heart of a 
father, is by the little fellow that di- 
rects you over the road to where the 
father is busy. He knows. Yes he 
knows. He also knows the insurance 
agent that had dinner with his mother 
one day last fall and did not give him 
a quarter for his depleted bank balance. 
Conclusion 

Do not apologize for calling. Call on 
the farmer as a salesman, not as a 
visitor who would take up three hours 
of his time. A farmer, like a business 
man or medical man, likes action. The 
whole secret is contained in the state- 
ment, “Get In, Get Through, and Get 
Out.” 
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INHERITANCE TAX PAYMENT 

The General Treasurer of Rhode 
Island has received a check for $457,- 
917.42, representing most of the inheri- 
tance tax due to the state from the 
estate of Henry A. C. Taylor, of Ports- 
mouth and New York. A further 43- 
sessment of $92,500.78 on the net tax- 
able estate of about $18,500,000 is due 
early next month. (Boston Globe.) 

This tax is the amount paid to the 
State of Rhode Island only. For an 
appreciation of what inheritance taxes 
mean to large estates must he added 
the Federal inheritance tax nd the 
transfer tax on securities and frop- 
erties by other states within whose 
jurisdiction or in whose corporations 
the estates ho'd = stocks, registered 
bonds, and real property.—The Trav- 
elers. 
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CONNECTICUT GEN’L CHANGES 


In Case of Suicide Within Two Years 
of Issue Date Company Returns 
Legal Reserve 


The Connecticut General has com- 
menced the use of its new policy edi- 


tion. The folowing are the principal 
changes: 
1. In all participating policies the 


provision for a post-mortem premium 
refund has been incorporated to corre- 
spond with the practice of the com- 
pany. 

2. The Incontestable Clause has been 
re-drafted. 

3. In case of suicide within two years 
from the date of issue of the policy’ the 
company will return the legal reserve. 

4. The Change of Beneficiary clause 
has been re-written. Cases have arisen, 
and undoubtedly will arise in the 
future, where the wishes of the insured 
are not carried out because of his 
death before the po'icy has been re- 
turned to the company for endorsement. 
To protect in such cases it is now 
provided that the notice of change must 
be endorsed on the policy but when 
endorsed it shall relate back and take 
effect as of the date of the execution 
of the notice by the insured. 

5. Under “Additional Methods of Set- 
tlement” Option C has been re-written 
to more particularly express the prac- 
tice of the company in the use of its 
special setilements. 

6. In the endowment policies the 
Company has now incorporated certain 
settlement options available upon ma- 
turity, which wi'l add to the attractive- 
ness of this form of contract. 





F. S. BENNINGHOFF DEAD 

Frank Sheridan Benninghoff, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life at Stam- 
ford, Conn., died recently at Mt. Mc- 
iregor. He was born in Ohio, was a 
graduate of Yale and was admitted to 
the Connecticut Bar. Mr. Benninghoff 
was manager of the Stamford District 
for nearly twenty-four years and had 
been in the service of the Metropolitan 
for thirty years, beginning at New 
Haven. 





BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
Best’s Illustrations of Premium Rates. 
Cash Values and Dividends of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies have 
been issued, the book containing other 
miscellaneous information usefu! to the 
life insurance salesman in addition. 


The former “Best’s Analyses” has been 
divided into four hooks and the scope 
of the information furnished has thus 
been greatly enlarged. 
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Plans for Unemployment Relief 


By WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Economist, the Travelers Insurance Co.; and Formerly Professor of 
Practical Philanthropy at Yale University 








In every community there are men 
and women who are temporarily un- 
employed. Ordinarily they are sup- 
ported from the sale of their labor and 
skill to some employer in the com- 
munity. The average individual who 
is gainfully employed wants a steady 
job. Of course, there are certain indi- 
viduals who for temperamental reasons 
seem to be incapab’e of steady employ- 
ment. The Wanderlust in their nature, 
or the thought that there is something 
better farther on seems to keep them 
continually on the move toward the 
frontier. The responsibilities of a 
family and the obligations of steady 
work are irksome, but the number of 
these rovers is small compared to those 
who appreciate steady employment and 
whose responsibilities keep ever be- 
fore them the dread of being “laid 
off.” 

There are, however, certain forces at 
work in society which make the tenure 
of employment uncertain. As a result 
of fire, lack of capita’, mismanagement, 
or other untoward circumstances estab- 
lishments which furnish more or less 
steady employment to considerable 
numbers of workmen are forced to sus- 
pend operations. Forme: employes of 
these plants must now find work else- 
where. Certain operations are by na- 
ture seasonal. These include farming, 
and other kinds of outdoor work likely 
to be interrupted ‘by unfavorable 
weather conditions. In building opera- 
tions this uncertainty of employment 
is accepted as a matter of course and 
the hazard is safeguarded by higher 
wages for the period of employment. 
One factor which it is difficult to fore- 
see is fashion. The decrees of this 
1oddess are inexorable, and the demand 
for a line of goods which it is almost 
impossible to meet in one year may be 
negligible the following year. Prob- 
lems presented by these irregu’arities 
of employment are difficult of solution, 
but the increasing mobility of labor 
both from place to place and from in- 
dustry to industry offers some allevia- 
tion. Improvements in acquainting the 
worker with the opportunities for em- 
ployment in different places, and in 
the possibility of reaching a distant 
point have simplified the proposition of 
finding work. A'so the time required 
to become fairly competent in a new 
line of work has been decreased by the 
introduction of machinery. A man who 
has learned to tend one machine does 
not find it difficult within a reasonable 
length of time to learn to tend one 
which is slightly different. 

There are also certain industries in 
which the needs of the community can 
be met by part time work. This is 
true of bituminous coal mining where 
the territory has been developed to 
such an extent that the employes find 
it difficult to have work for more than 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the time. 

Industrial Depression 

There is, however, another cause of 
unemployment which is even more dif- 
ficult to foresee, and against which it 
has proved well nigh impossible to 
safeguard the community. This is the 
industrial depression. From _ causes 
which it is unnecessary to discuss here 
periods of feverish activity in industry 
are followed by others of more or less 
protracted stagnation. At one time it 
is impossible for the producers to turn 
out goods fast enough to meet the 
needs of the community, and at other 
times orders cease to arrive and can- 
celations take their place. At one time 
industrial establishments are compet- 
ing with one another at increased wages 
for workmen and a few months later 
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the plants are running on part time 
with some departments closed alto- 
gether. In a country the size of this 
hundreds of thousands of workmen will 
be thrown out of employment and for 
the time being the attention of thought- 
ful men will be turned to the subject 
of unemployment. We have just been 
passing through such a period of de- 
pression in this country, when many 
plans have been advanced and _ still 
others are likely to be brought forward 
by which we may be_ safeguarded 
against the recurrence of such a phe- 
nomenon, or its ill effects may be miti- 
gated. 

The problem of unemployment is by 
no means a recent one. Ever since the 
passing of the Feudal system the out- 
of-work have demanded attention and 
since unemployment often resulted in 
destitution and necessity for relief this 
question was usually left to the Poor 
Law authorities. In order that this 
assistance might not be given to the 
undeserving the attempt was usually 
made to distinguish between the “im- 
potent poor” and “sturdy rogues.” This 
theory has persisted, and in Eng'and at 
the present time large numbers of the 
unemployed are recovering grants from 
the local funds in addition to Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefits. In th‘s 
country during the past winter most 
of our cities of considerable size have 
found it necessary to give outdoor re- 
lief to families of the unemployed 
through the local Board of Charities. 

We are slowly learning that charity, 
whether public or private is a demora’- 
izing substitute for work. The real 
cure of unemployment is employment. 
In this country during the past year 
committee after committee has been 
formed to study this question and re- 
port, culminating finally in the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. 
These studies have concerned princi- 
pally the present emergency and have 
endeavored to indicate methods by 
which work could be provided. We 
have proceeded in this country on the 
assumption that unemployment is es- 
sentially a local problem. It must be 
solved by each community. In most 
places a local employment exchange 
has been operated where the most urg- 
ent, cases have been reported and with 
which those able to give even a day’s 
employment were urged to communi- 
cate. Householders who had for some 
time been considering the painting of 
a house or the panering of rooms were 
urged to have it done at once. Those 
with furniture in need of repair were 
asked to give attention to this. If per- 
sons were not actually requested to 
make work they were asked to do what- 
ever could reasonablv be pushed for- 
ward at this time. Corporations were 
requested to give part time work to as 
many emp'oyes as possible in order 
that the total number of unemploved 
might not be increased. Employers 
were requested to make use of this 
opportunity to put their buildings and 
machinery in order and to make con- 
templated additions to the plants. Local 
and state authorities were requested to 
begin at once whatever improvements 
had been deferred during the boom sea- 
son when workmen had been difficult 
to obtain, and to anticipate as far as 
possible the needs in repairs and new 
construction for the next few years. 
The result of this publicitv has un- 
doubtedly been to hasten the accom. 
plishment of much work which would 
otherwise have been postponed or neg- 
Jected, and through furnishing work to 
those in need much suffering has been 
avoided, 
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Forecasting the Future 

At the same time more study than 
ever before has been given to industrial 
and commercial crises. We are now 
able to determine with greater accuracy 
our exact position in the economic 
spiral and to forecast the future with 
more assurance. We have perhaps 
learned a little more thoroughly the 
effect of undue expansion of credit upon 
the peak of the curve, and the related 
question of how to fill in the depres- 
sion. We are resolved that in the future 
these booms and crises shall not follow 
with such intensity. 

The .present depression has taught 
the necessity of stabilizing industry in 
order that periods of frenzied effort 
and stagnation might not alternate. 
Most manufacturers have been willing 
to admit that such stabilization was 
desirable, but well nigh impossible. It 
remained for certain public spirited 
and competent employers to show the 
way. The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of South Framingham has con- 
verted what was apparently a seasonal 
industry into one of great stabi'ity. The 
ready-made clothing industry has long 
been 1ecognized as one in which the 
seasonal influences are perhaps the 
greatest. The experiment with the 
ladies’ garment industry in Cleveland 
during the latter half of 1921 has shown 
what was possible along this line. 
Labor turnover is at best an expensive 
proposition, and yet firms have felt 
compe'led to discharge workmen from 
one department and hire additional 
workmen for another department. The 
training of a flying squadron who 
members could perform more than one 
operation in a plant has done much to 
reduce this turnover. 

Friendly and Benefit Societies in 

England 

Although little more than a _ begin- 
ning has been made in stabilizing in- 
dustry and although we may expect to 
see considerable advance along this 
line during the next decade we are 
stil! likely to be confronted with periods 
of considerable unemployment in the 
future as we have in the past. There 
has probably never been a time since 
the capitalistic system came into be- 
ing when workmen have not been en- 
couraged to put something aside for 
the proverbial “rainy day,” and in ad- 
dition the principle of mutuality has 
been used. For nearly two centuries 
friendly and benefit societies in Eng- 
land have received contributions from 
members and in return have paid ben- 
efits when these members were out 
of work. The expense of managing 
these funds was small and it was felt 
that the danger from ma’‘ingering was 
least when the funds were managed by 
the friends and fellow workers of the 
members. The benefits paid were too 
small to tempt an able-bodied man to 
give up regular employment in order 
to receive them. Membership in these 
societies was voluntary and attempts 
to increase the membership were 
nominal. 

It remained for the canton of St. Gall 
in Switzerland in 1894 to intrccuce a 
scheme for the compulsory insurance 
of a'l workmen earning less than five 
francs a day. In addition to the e~ 
tributions from the members there were 
to be subsidies from public funds. 
After an experiment of two years the 
scheme was abandoned. It was impos: 
sible to persuade all the workmen to 
join the fund or to pay their dues after 
joining. Some of the more capable 
workmen left the canton rather than 
contribute to a fund which so%ems 1o 
have been poorly managed. Most of the 


benefits were paid to a comparatively 
small number of individuals, some of 
whom were thus encouraged to mal- 
inger. 

The Ghent Plan 

During the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century the unemp‘oyment, situa- 
tion in Belgium became acute. In 1898 
a commission was appointed by the 
City Council of Ghent to report some 
plan of unemployment relief to that 
city. Following recommendations of 
this commission a law was passed 
which became operative on August 1. 
1901, and is known as the “Ghent Plan.” 
Under its provisions workmen are en- 
couraged to unite in approved societies 
or trade unions for mutual assistance 
during unemployment. Contributions 
paid to these societies by employed 
workmen are supp!emented by munici- 
pa' and state grants. Benefits are then 
paid to unemployed members after a 
waiting period. It was felt that funds 
of this kind could be started readily 
since a considerable proportion of the 
population were members of organiza- 
tions already in existence. The ex- 
penses of management were likely to 
be low, and abuses connected with the 
payment of benefits were likely to be 
at a minimum since the conditions of 
the unemployed were like’y to be 
known to many fellow members. This 
plan of subsidizing trade unioa benefits 
has been trted with considerable suc- 
cess along the line of the Ghent Plan 
in Denmark, and with somewhat small- 
er success in France, Norway and Hol- 
land. 

It should be borne in mind that both 
under the compu'sory plan in St. Gall 
and the voluntary Ghent system con- 
tributions were paid only by the work- 
men, aided by the grants from munici- 
pal or state funds. The employer was 
not required to make any contribution. 
This was in line with historical de- 
velopment since benefit societies of 
one sort and another had been in ex- 
istence for a long period, when it was 
accepted as a matter of course that 
the workmen through voluntary thrift 
and savings should accumulate a fund 
to tide them over periods of unemploy- 
ment. It made little difference whether 
the savings were deposited in a bank 
or turned over to a benefit society. In 
fact, under the Ghent Plan an indi- 
vidual workman could obtain a municl- 
pal subsidy upon proving that money 
which he was withdrawing from his sav- 
ings account was for his support during 
a perio] of unemployment. 

How British Unemployment Insurance 
Was Adopted 

So much has been written upon the 
British experiment in Unemployment 
Insurance that a brief review of the 
conditions preceding its adoption may 
be pardoned. In Great Britain the re- 
sponsibility for self-support was placed 
squarely upon the workman. He was 
encouraged to join a Benefit Society, 
one of the functions of which was to 
assist its members during unemploy- 
ment. To the casual laborer, however, 
these societies were of little use and 
when a workman found himself incap- 
able of supporting a family he was 
obliged to turn to the Poor Law authori- 
ties. Their answer to his appeal was 
usually the workhouse with its accom- 
panying work test. Here he was pro- 
vided with its barest necessities, but 
in accepting even these he became 
classed as a pauper. He was given a 


rough kind of work, and from associa- 
tion with those who were usually found 
in these institutions a self-respecting 
workman was likely to degenerate. 
They undoubtedly fulfilled their original 
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purpose of reducing the number of 
those who came upon, the town, but as 
constructive agencies they seem _ to 
have failed. 

In 1886 during a period of consider- 
able unemployment, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlin, at that time president of the 
local Government Board, advised mu- 
nicipal authorities to undertake outdoor 
relief work which was to be conducted 
outside the workhouses and was not to 
brand the recipient with the stigma of 
pauper. Again in 1905 during another 
period of unemployment, the Unem- 
ployed Workman Act wis passe, 
Under its provisions a number of Labor 
Bureaus were set up to serve as em- 
ployment exchanges’ and relief agen- 
cies. Workmen were encouraged to 
emigrate to places where work was 
more’ plentiful. Although considerable 
experience was gained through this Act 
it cannot be defined as either success- 
ful or popular. Conditions did not im- 
prove as rapidly as had been expected, 
and during the next few years investi- 


gation and discussion were the rule. 
This culminated in the passage of the 
Labor Exchanges Act in September, 


1919, and early in 1920 these exchanges 
began to be opened throughout Eng- 
jand. The purposes of this Act were 
to bring together employers in need of 
workmen and unemployed workers. It 
was hoped to improve the condition of 
the casual laborer and to gain definite 
information upon the general subject 
of unemployment, but the main purpose 
in the Act seems to have been the 
provision of a working basis for the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shortly to 
be introcuced. 
Act Effective July 15, 1912 

On July 15, 1912, the National Insur- 
ance Act became effective. It made 
unemployment insurance compulsory 
for all workmen in several industries 
consisting for the most part of build- 
ing, shipbuilding, and the engineering 
trades. This brought under the Act 
about two and one-half million workers. 
In 1916 munitions workers were added 
to the group of insured and in 1920 the 
scheme was increased to embrace prac- 
tical y all of the industrial population. 
Persons engaged in agriculture, private 
domestic servants, government em- 
ployes, and a few other minor groups 
were not included, but about twelve and 
one-quarter million persons came under 
the scheme. Under the wiiginal act 
each man paid into the fund a weekly 
contribution of 2%d. The employer 
also paid a contribution of 2%d. and 
the state added one-third to the joint 
contributions of the employer and work- 
man, In return for these contributions 
benefits to the amount of 7s. a week 
were to be paid for not more than 
fifieen weeks in a year to men who 
were unemployed, when such unem- 
ployment was not due to a trade dispute, 
to loss of work through misconduct, or 


where the workman had not left his 
employer voluntarily without just 
cause. There was a waiting period 


of a week after the unemployment was 


reported before benefits were paid. 
Both the contributions paid and the 
benefits received by women and chil- 


dren were smaller than in the case of 
men. 

In 1919, since a considerable reserve 
had accumulated, the benefits were in- 
creased from 7s. to 11s. a week for 
men. In 1920 benefits were again in- 
creased to 15s. a week for men, and to 
meet this added expenditure the con- 
tributions were raised to 4d. from the 
worker, 4d. from the employer and 2d. 
from the state. At this time the num- 
ber of contributions required before a 
worker was eligible to receive benefits 
from the fund was decreased. In 1921 
the benefit was again increased, this 
time to 20s. although as the Act was 
original'y introduced it called for but 
18s. The contributions were increased 
to 5d. from the men, 6d. from the em- 
ployer and 2%4. from the state. 

Another Act Passed in 1921 
In June, 1921, benefits at the rate of 





two millions a week were being paid 
from the fund while the contributions 
were less than £350,000 a week. In 
three months the insurance fund had 
been reduced from twenty-two and one- 
half million to eight and one-half mil- 
lion pounds. It was apparent that the 
fund. would last for about another 
month, and, therefore, another Act was 
passed reducing the week’y benefits 
from 20s. to 15s. for men and increas- 
ing the weekly contributions to 7d. from 
the men, 8d. from the employer and 
3%d. from the state. 

Whenever an employe goes to work 
at present in Great Britain he leaves 
a pass-book with his employer and each 
week the employer fixes stamps in this 
book for his own and the employe’s 
contribution to the insurance’ fund. 
This process continues as long as the 
employe is at work. If he loses his 
job he goes with this book to the 
nearest employment office, notifies them 
that he is out of work and asks for 
a new position or an out of work bene- 
fit. In case his appication for benefit 
is approved this is paid to him until he 
has exhausted his benefit or obtained 
work. He must report regularly to the 
employment office, sign his pass-book 
and prove that he is still out of work. 
In case suitable employment is found 
for him he is expected to accept this. 
He is not, however, supposed to accept 
work in an establishment where a strike 
is in process; at a rate of wages lower, 
or on conditions less favorable than 
those which he habitually obtained, nor 
in another district at less than the 
customary rate of wages. In case the 
benefit is refused or stopped by the in- 
surance officer in charge of the local 
exchange the workman has the right 
to appeal to the Court of Referees ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labor and 
in all cases where the Court of Referees 
and the insurance officer agree, the de- 
cision is final. In case of disagreement 
the insurance officer may appeal to an 
umpire appointed by the Crown. In 
looking over several hundred cases de- 
cided by the umpire it is evident that 
the most common cause for dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of a worker is that he 
should be obliged either to accept some 
position which does not appeal to him, 
or lose his out of work benefit. 

High Hopes Not Realized 

In reviewing the experience of Great 
Britain with unemp'oyment insurance 
during the ten years which have 
elapsed since the Act went into effect, 
it is evident that the high hopes which 
were entertained at its inception have 
fallen far short of realization. The em- 
ployment exchanges proved to be an 
unwieldy and expensive piece of ma- 
chinery. In 1917 the expenditure from 
the fund for benefits to unemployed 
workmen was about £35,000 while the 
contribution from the fund toward the 
cost of unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration amounted to about £450,- 
000. Criticism of the exchanges _ be- 
came so general that in June, 1920, the 
Committee of Enquiry into the Work 
of the Employment Exchanges was ap- 
pointed. The Committee reported to 
Pariament in November, 1920, and al- 
though they recommended many 
changes, could “see no alternative but 
to continue the Exchanges as the ad- 
ministrative machinery of unemploy- 
ment insurance.” They admitted, how- 
ever, that “The Exchanges have not 
succeeded in displacing, so far as was 
expected, other methods of finding 
work, and they are generally un- 
popular.” 

In a memorandum issued by the man- 
agement committee of the General Fed- 


1. This is quite distinct from the Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Dependents Fund by which an 
unemployed worker receives, in addition to the 
unemployment benefit, 5s. a week in respect 
of a wife or housekeeper, or, in the case of a 
woman, an incapacitated husband, and 1s. a 
week in respect of each dependent child. This 
Act came into operation on November 10, 1921, 
and continues for six months. To meet. this 


expense men contributed 2d. weekly, employers 
2d. and the State 3d. : site 


eration of Trade Unions in 1921 we 
find these words: 


“Today the common assumption is that both 

boards of guardians and employment exchanges 
have failed. The failure of the machinery hith- 
erto set up for the relief of distress is pre- 
sumptive evidence of its unsuitability. 
The chief points of employment exchange criti- 
cism are that they do not fulfill their primary 
functions—that of providing the employer with 
the worker he needs, or the worker with the 
employer he needs, and of affording media of 
relief to the genuinely unemployed without 
pauperization.” 


Writing in the Times Trade Supple- 
ment of March 11, 1922, Mr. Henry 
Lesser says: 

“The employment exchanges have been tried 
and found wanting, although, indeed, the work 
they have done has been in many respects 
necessary and useful. Except for the payment 
of unemployment benefits, they do not serve 
on anything like a scale commensurate with 
their cost, the purposes for which they were 
chiefly intended.” 

In the recent report of the Geddes 
committee the suggestion is made that 
possibly each industry should bear its 
own unemployment burden as “it is 
only by schemes of this character that 
the taxpayer can hope to be relieved 
of the enormous expenditure invo!ved 
in the labor exchanges.” 

The New World, as Seen by 
Lloyd-George . 

Tt may have been that the hopes for 
a new society held out to the workers 
at the close of the world war were 
too great for realization. Mr. Llovd 
George in September, 1919, when de- 
scribing the new world for whose estab- 
lishment so many thousands of Eng- 
lishmen had died said: 


“Tf we fail to honor the promise given to 
them. we dishonor ourselves. What does a new 
world mean? What was the old world like? 
Tt was a world where toil for myriads of honest 
workers. men and women, purchased nothing 
better than squalor, penury, anxiety and wretch- 
edness—a world scarred by slums and diseraced 
by sweating, where unemployment through the 
vicissitudes of industry brought despair to mul- 
titudes of humble homes; a world where side 
by side with want there was waste of the in- 
exhaustible riches of the earth, partly through 
ignorance and want of forethought, partly 
through entrenched selfishness.” 


The Prime Minister referred to a “new 
world where Labor sha¥ have its just 
reward, and indolence alone shall suffer 
want.” 

Although the benefits under the In- 
surance Act had been gradually in- 
creased from 7s. to 20s. a great cry 
of protest arose from the Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament when, in 1921, it was 
proposed to reduce them from 20s. to 
15s. a week and increase the contribu- 
tions in order to save the fund from 


bankruptcy. Upon this occasion Mr. 
Clyne said: 
“Tt is a most amazing step even for this 


Government to take. The Government has 
chosen this method of dealing with the problem 
of unemployment. It has limited its action in 
relation to unemployment to insurance, and now 
we have the spectacle of unemployment becom- 
ine worse and daily deepening in every sense 
of the term, and at the very worst stage of the 
unemployment trouble; when great suffering is 
being endured, the Government comes forward 
to undo a good part even of the little which 
they have attempted in the way of providing 


relief or remedy by means of national insur- 
ance.” 


For some time the labor leaders had 
been claiming that a benefit of 15s. or 
20s. a week was tota'ly inadequate, and 
that they should be given at least 40s. 
a week. In his speech before the 
House of Commons, February 25, 1920, 
Mr. Spencer said: 


“This measure provides that in case of unem- 
ployment there should be 15s. and 12s. paid. 
T want to say on behalf of labor that we view 
this 15s. and 12s. as not only being totally in- 
adequate, but as being an insult to labor. These 
sums are simply indications of the value that 
the Government is placing upon human life and 
human effort. Until we have an unemployment 
bill which guarantees that for every period of 
unemployment which cannot be ‘avoided, a 
recognized standard of life is going to be 
maintained, you are not going to encourage 
men to do their best to produce those things 
that ought to be produced.” 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole writes quite along 
the same line: 


“On June 17, 1921. there were 2,028,400 adults 
registered as ‘out of work’ on the books of the 
employment exchanges. If to these are added 
the unemployed who were not so registered, the 


total number out of work at that time certainly 
cannot be put at less than 2,500,000. This means 
that at least 7,500,000 people found themselves 
deprived of their ordinary means of livelihood, 
and left; either without resources at all, or de- 
pendent on the ‘charity’ of the state unem 
ployment pittance, eked out in some cases by 
trade union benefits, and by, the spending of 
the scanty savings of a life-time. The amount 
of misery, of semi-starvation, and of degrada 
tion of status and loss of self-respect. which 
those facts involve is past computation.” 

It was undoubtedly unfortunate that 
from the beginning the unemployment 
benefit got the name of “the dole” and 
was thus linked up in the public mind 
with grants from the Poor Law funds. 
The hope that the unenip‘oyn ent benefit 
would keep able-bodied men and women 
from coming upon the town has not 
been realized. Unemp’oyment insur- 
ance in England has not been success- 
ful in diminishing poor relief. The 
number of persons in receipt of Poor 
Law relief in England and Wales in- 
creased from 154 per 10,000 on January 
1, 1920, to 176 per 10,000 on January 
1, 1921, and has since then increased 
still further.2 


In commenting upon the amount of 
outdoor relief Mr. J. R. Clynes says: 


“The pronouncement of the Mayor of Poplar, 
on the morning he emerged from Brixton Gaol, 
included a statement that that impoverished 
borough was still paying £7,600 a week in out- 
of-door relief alone. The weekly cost to the 
whole country for the maintenance of the unem 
ployed and their dependents must not be less 
than three millions! For that we get worse 
than nothing in exchange. We get a treble 
form of waste: the deterioration of workmen, 
the loss which their idleness represents, and 
the further loss of paying to them the wealth 
which must accrue from the productive effort 
of other workmen.” 


Several English writers have ques- 
tioned whether it would be possibe to 
accumulate during a period of industrial 
prosperity an insurance fund of suffi- 
cient size to meet the demands of a 
severe depression. In a speech before 
the House of Commons on November 
1, 1921, Lord E. Percy said: 


“I believe the fact of the matter is we could 
never hope to carry through a period of ex- 
treme industrial depression, such as we are now 
passing through, on an insurance fund at all. 
Ve will have to go to the poor law, whether 
we like it or not. e have to rely on it today. 
I do not suppose there is a single family which 
will be in receipt of benefit under this bill that 
will not have to go to the poor law guardians 
as well.” 


Inasmuch as unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain has failed to realize 
the hopes entertained at the time of 
its inception, many have been led utter- 
ly to condemn the scheme and to advise 
an approach to the general subject of 
unemployment dlong a different line. 
These opinions were reflected in the 
debates before the House of Commons 
during the month of February, 1920, 
after the original Act had been in force 
for near’y ten years and when changes 
to the original legislation were being 
discussed. That there had been con- 
siderable malingering was admitted. In 
the Parliamentary debates of February 
26, Mr. Billings is reported to have 
said: 


“So far as T can see, and a number of hon- 
orable Members will agree with me, when one 
introduces any form of unemployment dole, one 
is giving a bribe to idleness. . The real 
incentive to work is the desire to get some 
thing. In introducing unemployment doles 
we are introducing a pernicious system. It is 
betraying honest labor to adopt a program of 





2.In “The Labor Gazette’ for 

1922. p. 94, is found the following: 
p. 94, is found the following: 
_ “The number of persons relieved on one day 
in January, 1922, in the 31 selected areas named 
below corresponded to a rate of 529 per 10,00 
of population, showing an increase of 35 per 
10,000 on the previous month, and an increase 
of 346 per 10,000 on a year ago. 

“Compared with December, 1921, the total 
number relieved increased by 61,745 (or 7.2%). 
The number of indoor recipients of relief in- 
creased by 2,266 (or 1.8%), while the number of 
outdoor recipients increased by 59,479 (or 8.1%). 
Four districts showed decreases and every other 
district showed an increase. The Stockton and 
Tees district showed the greatest increase (169 
per 10,000), and the greatest decrease was in the 
Sheffield district (30 per 10,000). 

“Compared with January, 1921, the total num- 
ber relieved increased 600,328 (or 188.5%). The 
number of indoor recipients of relief increased 
by 11,410 (or 9.9%), and the number of outdoor 
recipients increased by 588,918 (or 290.5%). 
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giving money to people who do not work, and 
if this is done we shall soon have England 
largely a nation who do not want to work.” 


The speech of Mr. Jesson was re- 
ported on July 2, 1920: 


“My reason for proposing to vote against this 
Amendment is that, speaking as a trade union 
official of twenty-five years standing, I regard 
this idea as the most demoralizing that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, as far as the workers are 
concerned. The idea of constantly giving the 
workers something for nothing is not good for 
the worker. I want the workers to have back- 
bone, and I desire to detain this provision so 
that they can feel that they are bearing a fair 
share of the responsibility like everybody else.” 


One argument which had been ad- 
vanced in favor of unemployment in- 
surance in Great Britain was that it 
would stir the workman to his best 
endeavor and that without this incen- 
tive he was unwilling to do his best 
through fear that he would work him- 
se f out of a job. The claim has been 
made that it was a part of the British 
Labor Union philosophy that a workman 
must go slow to make the work last. 


“The rank and file of labor believe that im- 
provements bring unemployment, and no one 
has ever succeeded in convincing them that 
they are wrong. Nor is it any use to argue 
and make agreements with the leaders of labor; 
it is the instinctive action of the rank and file 
that counts. An immense potential increase in 
the productivity of industry awaits release, and 
only the complete removal of the menace of 
unemployment can release it.” 


But the promise of a benefit of 15s. 
a week from the unemployment fund 
was apparently not sufficient to stimu- 
late the British workman to do his 
best. He wished to be assured of full 
wages during his periods of unemploy- 
ment. On this particular point Mr. 
Spencer spoke in February, 1920, when 
aun amendment to the Unemployment 
Act was before the House of Commons 
by which the benefits were to be in- 
creased to 15s. a week. 


“What is the position, so far as he is con- 
cerned, provided by the provision of this bill? 
Ile sees clearly before him when by his skill 
and energy and labor he has contributed to a 
state of things which will be identical with the 
state of things that previously existed, that 
when there was over-production, instead of de- 
riving the advantages of that happy position, 
he is told by this bill that the standard of 
living is going to be reduced to one-fourth of 
what it is actually at the present time. Is that 
a happy position for a man to survey, or a state 
of things which is going to create amongst work- 
ing men the spirit to put forth their best? 
Until we have an unemployment bill which 
guarantees that for every period of unemploy- 
ment which cannot be avoided a_ recognized 
standard of life is going to be maintained, you 
are not going to encourage men to do their best 
to produce those things that ought to be pro- 
duced.” 


Mr. J. E. Barker tried to meet this 
objection to increased output on ac- 
count of labor by a different approach: 


“Apparently the industrial states of the world 
suffer from an unduly great output. In reality 
over-production is impossible. Distress cannot 
be caused by too much, but only by too little; 
it cannot be caused by over-production, but only 
by ill-balanced production. That may be seen 
by an elementary example. Let us assume that 
a number of people live in a_ self-supporting 
island, and let us further assume that half are 
engaged in the production of food and of raw 
materials, while the other half turn out manu- 
factured goods. The more the inhabitants pro- 
duce, the more food, house room, clothes, fuel 
and amusements will there be for all, provided, 
of course, that raw materials, food and manu- 
factured goods can be freely exchanged. The 
greater the production is, the greater will be 
weneral prosperity and contentment. If, how- 
ever, after a period of intensive production, free 
exchange and general happiness, some agitators 
should arise and suggest to the makers of manu- 
factured goods that they could benefit them- 
selves very greatly by restricting output and 
insisting upon an increased remuneration, the 
position would rapidly change for the worse. 
The agriculturists, who were accustomed to ex- 
change an ox for a dozen shirts, would refuse 
to exchange it for two or three. The manufac- 
turing industries would come to a standstill, 
and if the unhappy situation should be pro- 
longed very greatly the agriculturists would 
reduce their output, limiting their production 
to their own wants. Thus greed on the part 
of the industrial workers would lead to unem- 
ployment in the manufacturing industries, which 
eventually might be followed by starvation.” 


Claims of Radical Groups 

Certain radical groups in England 
taking advantage of the general dis- 
satisfaction with the unemployment in- 
surance scheme, are claiming that the 
only way out of the present situation 
lies through the abolition of the entire 
capitalistic system. They claim that 


one of the corner stones of this system 
is a continual over-supply of labor, and 
that inasmuch as capital has proved 
itself unable to make use of the avail- 
able supply of labor the system should 
be scrapped and something else intro- 
duced in its place. In the debate before 
the House of Commons reported on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1920, Colonel Wedgwood spoke 
as follows: 


“Unemployment is at the root of the whole of 
the social evils of the day and at the root of 
the capitalist system, and an legislation must 
deal with it from the point of view of destroy- 
ing unemployment poll so than of making un- 
employment _ tolerable. Employment depends 
upon the primary trades getting access to their 
raw materials.” 


Mr. Malone spoke along the same line 
in a debate reported on October 21: 


“Unemployment is the logical development of 
the present capitalist system, which cannot do 
better even if its supporters want to. It is 
absurd to have tinkering schemes brought down 
to this House by both sides. It can only be 
patchwork. The capitalist system may be 
patched here and there in order to keep it 
propped up, but you cannot deal with unem- 
ployment in that way. You cannot deal with it 
unless you deal with the root causes and abolish 
the system on which it depends. . . . A dole 
here, an extra insurance grant there, that is 
all we are offered. What are these doles? 
capitalism cannot maintain itself without unem- 
ployment, if it cannot prevent itself collapsing 
without unemployme nt, then I hope it will col- 
lapse very soon, and any assistance which I 
can give it in that direction will be given 
gladly.” 


Captain Herbert’s Opposition 

Captain A. S. Herbert is opposed to 
the present unemployment insurance 
plan: 

“Of all economic and social devices the unem- 
ployment dole is perhaps the worst. It blesses 
neither him that gives nor him that takes. 
From the taxpayer’s point of view it is, apart 


from the duty of humanity, pure loss, because 
no return is made for the money. _ From the 


He omaie not Zo quite so far as to 
abolish the capitalistic system, but 
would apparently have the Government 
take, over industries,, guaranteeing to 
the holders of securities a definite and 
fixed rate of interest or dividends. The 
Government should then appoint for 
each mill an expert manager at a liberal 
salary,.and bonus on profits. Employees 
should be guaranteed continuity of em- 
ployment during their active life, and 
a pension: for old age. « The surplus 
earnings: during good times should be 
set aside to provide continuous employ- 
ment, or wages. If private companies 


2. “Unemployment and the Remedy: the So- 
cializd ution of cosy ig Ee ae Fortnightly Re- 
view,” December, 1921, p. 1008. 
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could compete with the Government 
managed industries along these same 
lines, they should be allowed to do so, 
but no concern should be allowed to 
stop production during a period of de- 
pression, and throw laborers out of em- 
ployment to be supported by doles, 


This plan has much in common with 
that advanced by the Guild Socialists. 
In a recent monograph, Mr. Cole speaks 
for this group quite clearly.’ He blames 
the capitalistic system of production for 
profit, for the present unfortunate situa- 
tion in England. He claims that since 
the employer can make a profit from 
the laborer only when there is a market 
for commodities, he flings the worker 
into the street when he is no longer 
needed. If this reserve of labor is 
necessary to capital, the payment of 
continuous wages to workmen should 
be part of the cost of production. This 
is the system of “Industrial Mainte- 
nance” which is one of the corner stones 
of Guild socialism. This expense should 
be borne not by the State, but by in- 
dustry. What they demand is not State 
charity, but an “industrial right, a plain 
recognition that the workers in industry 
have a claim to continuous maintenance 
out of the product of their common 
labor.” The claim that capital bears 
the risk of industry, is stigmatized as a 
“ghastly lie.’ The capitalist distributes 
his risk by dividing his capital among 
a number of different industries and 
trusts to the accumulation of a reserve 
for a continuous return during good and 
bad times alike. “The worker, on the 





3. “Unemployment and Industrial Mainte- 
nance,” by G. H. Cole, London, 1921, 16pp. 
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other hand, daily risks his whole liveli- 
hood.” This risk must be assumed by 
the industry which profits from his 
labor. The present employment ex- 
changes might be maintained, but they 
should be administered by the trade 
unions. This change to “industrial 
maintenance” might come gradually to 
one industry after another through pres- 
sure from the workers, but Mr. Cole 
prefers through legislation to impose 
the obligation of maintenance upon 
every industry. The monograph closes 
with these words: 


“The workers are sick of doles and charity, 
by whatever name they may he called. They 
are sick of going cap in hand to the State in 
order that it may protect them from starvation; 
for they know that the Government is a faithful 
servant of capitalism and will succor them only 
enough to prevent them from revolting and to 
preserve their lives for future exploitation. 
They are seeking, not a charity, but the recog- 
nition of a right, and, if capitalism cannot, or 
will not, concede that right, it is not the work 
ers, but capitalism itself, that must give way. 
The right of which the workers demand the 
recognition is simple; it is merely that, when 
a man is willing to work at his trade for the 
public service, that trade shall be so organized 
as to find for him work to do, or, if it fails in 
this, ghall pay him the income to which he is 
entitled as a willing worker. The State bond- 
holder gets his interest regularly, though he 
does no service for it. Shall not the worker, 
who is prepared to do his day’s work, get his 
income regularly, too? To deny him this is to 
treat him, not simply as an inferior being, but 
as a mere commodity, a thing without rights— 
in fact, a slave. Chattel- slavery has been abol- 
ished; now it igs wage slavery’ s turn to go. And 
a necessary step towards its destruction is the 
recognition for all workers of the right to con- 
tinuous maintenange out of the product of their 
common service. 


This idea of making the industry re- 
sponsible for the support of the unem- 
ployed is not new, although some writ- 
ers have urged that the industry and 
the State together should bear the ex- 
pense. Mr. Spencer in a debate before 
the House of Commons, February, 1920, 
said that in his mind: 

“The best way to proceed is to tackle the 
industry itself rather than try to make pro- 
vision for unemployment. If, however, you have 
to make provision for unemployment, it should 
be made, not out of wages, but it should be a 
charge on the industry, in which the man works 
and the State jointly.” 

A Supplementary Plan 

A number of progressive employers in 
England have recently brought forward 
a plan supplementary to the Insurance 
Act assuring to single men 50% of 
wages during unemployment and to men 
with families a larger proportion with 
a maximum benefit of £5 weekly, Under 
its provisions workmen would contri- 
bute one penny in every 10s. of wages, 
which is somewhat less than 1%, the 
State would pay for the cost of adminis- 
tration, together with a subsidy, while 
the remainder, estimated at about 2% 
of the wage bill, would be contributed 
by the employers. In the words of the 
promoters of this plan: 

“Essentially the proposal is one to compel 
industry to create a wages equalization fund, 
and to give employers an ince ntive to eliminate 
every removable cause of unemployment. It is 
suggested that not only would such a policy be 
worth almost any cost in the suffering it would 
alleviate, but that it would prove in practice to 
be just as sound a policy as a dividends equali- 
zation fund.’’4 


“Political Science Quarterly,” 
1921, Vol. XXVI, pp. 428-9. 
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Several firms such as Rowntree & 
Company, of York, England, have al- 
ready set up such an equalization fund 
which is supplementary to the Insur- 
ance Act and goes far toward providing 
continuous pay for the unemployed of 
their plant.® 


Since the Geddes Committee made its 
recent report with the recommendation 
that the question of each industry bear- 
ing its own unemployment’ burden 
should be investigated there has been 
considerable activity along this line. In 
a pamphlet recently issued, Mr. Henry 
Lesser, the president of the National 
Federation of Employees’ Approved So- 
cieties, proposes the administration of 
unemployment insurance through indi- 
vidual firms with the “hope of its ex- 
pansion and application to each organ- 
ized industry as a separate self-support- 
ing entity.” 

It is his proposal that the task of 
bringing together the employer who is 
in need of workmen and the laborer 
who is out of a job should be left to the 
chambers of commerce, 


On March 1, 1922, Lieut.-Col. J. Ward 
introduced a bill to this effect in the 
House of Commons, prefacing his re- 
marks with these words: 


“On February 22 the Ministry of Labor issued 
a circular letter to the trade unions and em 
ployers’ associations in the country on the sub 
ject dealt with in this bill, namely, that of 
unemployment insurance by industry. in which 
it was stated that the Ministry had for some 
time past been considering the question of the 
extent to which unemployment insurance might 
be provided for and administered by industries 
themselves, rather than as at present, by the 
central Government; and that is the proposal 
which I desire to make to the House in asking 
leave to introduce this bill.” 


The Building Guilds 

The most elaborate practical attempt 
to provide continuous wages for work- 
men in England has been through the 
building gui.ds. Following the war there 
was a great shortage of workmen’s 
houses in the country, and under the 
Housing and Townplanning Act of July, 
1919, the Ministry of Health was author- 
ized to require the building of such 
houses under his supervision. Under 
this plan several hundred houses have 
been erected under contract with the 
building guilds. The Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society supplies the raw materials, 
the Co-operative Insurance Society guar- 
antees the fulfillment of the contract, 
and the guild furnishes the workmen 
who are paid the standard rate of 
wages. Everything is furnished at cost 
with an addition of £40 per house to 
enable the guild to furnish continuous 
pay to its workers, plus a slight margin 
for administrative expenses and interest 
upon borrowed capital. 

“Managerial and technical workers are paid 
somewhat less than they could get in the ser- 
vice of private enterprise. Workers in sub- 
ordinate clerical positions are paid the going 
rates for their respective types of work. Manual 
workers receive the standard union rates, but 
the guild, unlike the private employer, pays 
them their full wages during sickness. acci- 
dents, bad weather and holidays. Much time 
is habitually lost upon building projects be- 
cause of inclement weather, and hitherto the 
burden of this lost time has fallen principally 
upon the manual worker. The maintenance of 
so-called ‘wet-time’ pay is a fundamental prin- 
ciple with guildsmen, and a source of much of 
the loyalty and enthusiasm for the movement 
revealed thus far by the rank and file of the 
workers.’""6 

It has been found through the English 
experiments that the provision for con- 
, tinuous pay adds about 114%% to the bill 
for wages. Naturally the entry of the 
guilds into competition with the con- 
tractors raised a storm of protest from 
employers who claimed that they were 
being unfairly treated, and the Ministry 
of Health later stated that it would sign 
ho more contracts containing the con- 
tinuous pay clause, Since this was one 


5. “The Human Factor in Business.” Long- 
mans, Green & Company, N. Y. 1921. 
6. Garfield v. Cox, “The English Building 


Guilds: An Experiment in Industrial Self-Gov 
ernment,” “The Journal of Political Economy,” 
December, 1921. See also “The Guild Company,” 
by G. R. Sterling Taylor in “The Fortnightly 
Review,” December, 1921, and “Guildsman,” 
April, 1921 p. 7, : 


of the corner stones of the guild system, 
the outlook for further experiments 
along these lines is somewhat dark. 

Mr. A. J. Penty, who has written bril- 
liantly on the subject of unemployment, 
places the blame for the present unfor- 
tunate situation in England upon the 
introduction and development of labor 
saving machinery. When England was 
pre-eminent in the world of industry, 
drawing its raw materials from the four 
corners of the earth and paying for 
them with manufactured articles, and 
by shipping, England was naturally 
prosperous. But England is no longer 
pre-eminent in industry, and cannot ex- 
pect to find in the future a ready market 
for its surplus manutactures, If it con- 
tinues along this line widespread unem- 
ployment and national bankruptcy will 
be the outcome. He would stop the 
introduction ot additional labor-saving 
machinery in the future unless it were 
approved by a commission, and any 
workmen displaced were assured of sup- 
port. As far as possible he would make 
England agriculturally self-supporting. 
He would return not to the national 
guild system, but to the medieval guilds. 
This, he claims, would prevent unem- 
ployment and raise the position of the 
English laborer from a semi-automatic 
machine tender to the industrious and 
ingenious craftsman of the middle ages. 
Present Act Regarded as a Makeshift 

These are but a few of the many 
plans which are being advanced in Eng- 
land to replace or supplement the In- 
surance Act. There is a widespread 
feeling that the present act is little 
better than a makeshift, and does not 
reach the real root of the question. 
Many leaders of labor are outspoken in 
their condemnation of it. Mr. J, R. 
Clynes writes: 

“Insurance is no sufficient remedy. It is, in 
effect, a method of handing week by week some 
measure of wealth to persons who are doing 
nothing to make any. It is a plan for keeping 
people alive whilst idle. It makes neither work 
nor wealth. So far as insurance sustains un- 
employment it tends to create more unemploy- 
ment. 

In the meantime, the Insurance Fund 
is practically bankrupt and is function- 
ing only through the Government guar- 
antee. In March, 1921, there was a bal- 
ance of over £22,000,000 in the fund. 
Although the scale of contributions has 
increased and that of benefits decreased 
since this date, this accumulated re- 
serve has been wiped out, and in its 
place on March 18, 1922, was a deficit 
of £14,000,000, which had been met by 
the British Government. At present the 
payments from the fund exceed the in- 
come by about £1,000,000 a month, and 
it is estimated by the Government Actu- 
ary that on July 1, 1923, the indebtedness 
of the fund will be about £27,000,000. 
The outlook, therefore, is far from re- 
assuring, and furnishes some basis for 
the contention of those who demand a 
change. 

In the United States bills providing 
for the compulsory insurance of work- 
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Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 


his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. ; 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














men against unemployment have been 
introduced in four of the State Legisla- 
tures, but have always failed to become 
law. The two most recent attempts to 
pass legislation of this kind were by the 
acts presented at the last sessions of 
the Legislatures of Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. By the provisions of 
the Huber bill in Wisconsin an em- 
ployee who had been at work in the 
State for six months during the year 
was to receive a benefit of $1 a day for 
thirteen weeks in case of discharge 
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Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........$10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921...............+++++ 20,444,282.00 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 











The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 





through no fault of his own. Neither 
the employee nor the State were to 
make any contributions toward these 
payments. The possibility was afforded 
the employers of the State to insure 
against this contingency through a mu- 
tual company controlled by the em- 
ployers of the State. 

The bill introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legis‘ature in 1922 (House No 
278) differs in some respects from the 
Wisconsin Bill of the previous year, 
and since it may serve as a model for 
future proposals in this country, it de- 
serves more thorough analysis. The 
Bill applies to employers and employes 
engaged in a gainful occupation em- 
ploying three or more persuns. Several 
classes of emp'oyes are specifically ex- 
cluded, including those engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, public 
employes, farm laborers, domestic ser- 
vants, those in receipt of an unearned 
income of over $500 a year, and those 
whose total annual income exceeds 
$1,560, or who are mainly dependent on 
others. The Bill provides compensa- 
tion from the last employer for those 
who are involuntari’'y unemployel’ and 
an employe shall not forfeit his right 
to compensation because he has de- 
clined: 

(a) “An offer of employment in a situation 
vacant in consequence of stoppage of work due 
to a strike or lockout; or 

(b) An offer of employment in the employ- 
ment district where he was last ordinarily em- 
ployed at a rate of wage lower than the then 


prevailing rate of wage in his usual employment 
or in similar employment for which he is fitted; 


or 
(c) An offer of employment in any other em 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest { In Income Greatest {In Business Gained Greatest | Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 
Assets - - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 


Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - - - - $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 


A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours... 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - - $91,348,472.98 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - : - $16,000,000 
Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 


trial Policy-holders, including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company’s health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 














FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Unemployment Insurance 





ployment district at a rate lower than the then 
prevailing rate of wage in his usual employment 
or in similar employment for which he is fitted, 
or without prepayment, by the insurer on behalf 
of his last employer, of his railroad fare to 
such other employment district as provided in 
subdivision (h) of subsection three of this sec- 
tion.” 

The compensation of benefit is at the 
rate of $1.50 a day, or 60% of the aver- 
age daily wages during the last thirty 
days of employment whichever is the 
less. There is a waiting period of six 
days, and the benefits are limited to 
thirteen weeks in a calendar year, or 
in the proportion of one week for every 
four weeks in service. In order to 
allow the system to be started benefits 
were to be limited to three weeks for 
1923, and six weeks for 1924 and 1925. 
To receive unemployment compensation 
the employe must have been employed 
for twenty-six weeks; must register at 
the nearest free employment office; 
must be capable and available for work, 
and unable to obtain it; and must not 
have exhausted his right to unemploy- 
ment compensation. The adminiatra- 
tion of the Bill was to be left to the 
Department of Industrial Accidents 
which should divide the commonwealth 
into emp‘oyment districts with at least 
one free employment office in each dis- 
trict. The insurance of the obligation 
in any Liability Insurance Company, 
either stock or mutual licensed in the 
Commonwealth shall be compulsory. 
Disputed claims shal be heard by a 
member of the Department of Indua- 
trial Accidents. If a claim for review 
is filed, a reviewing board may hear 
the parties and revise the decision. 
After such a hearing an appeal may be 
taken to the Superior Court of the 
County, and from its decision there 
shall be no appeal upon questions of 
fact. 

Arguments in Favor of Compulsory 

Unemployment Insurance 

The principal arguments in favor of 
compulsory unemployment insurance in 
this country may be summarized briefly 
as follows: Unemployment results pri- 
marily from the undue expansion of 
credit during good times. The manu- 
facturers of this country possess a 
capacity in excess of the demands for 
their goods. They are abe to obtain 
credit from bankers if they can show 
a reasonable certainty of profit. As 
soon as an industrial depression ap- 
pears, employers are ready to discharge 
their surplus workmen to search for 
other employment, or to be supported 
by the community. If the employers 
were confronted with the necessity of 
providing a reserve against unemp!oy- 
ment for every new workman hired, 
they would not be so ready to expand 
during good times, nor would bankers 
be so willing to furnish them additional 
capital. 

It is also claimed that compensation 
for unemployment would probably work 
out in the same way as did compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. Compen- 
sation awards for accidents have not 
only saved the employe from financial 
embarrassment during a period of dis- 
ability, but have forced the employer 
to pay more attention to the introduc- 
tion of safety devices. In this way the 
burden of needless suffering has been 
greatly reduced. The risk of unem- 
ployment belongs to the industry just 
as much as the risk of injury. If the 
responsibility for continuous employ- 
ment, or a reasonable unemployment 
benefit were placed upon industry, and 
the employer were forced to insure 
against this, he would find a way of 
stabilizing his industry and avoiding 
unemployment just as he found a way 
of reducing the frequency of industrial 
accidents. 

The fear of unemployment is a con- 
stant nightmare to the workman and 
prompts him to limit his efficiency in 
order to make the work last. If he 
was assured of a regular income from 
the industry, it is claimed this tempta- 
tion to go slow would be removed. 


The fear of unemployment is ad- 


vanced as one of the principal causes 
of industrial unrest. The workman who 
is thrown out of employment through 
no fault of his own and has to tramp 
the streets in search of work becomes 
bitter and turns naturally to the most 
radical agitators for leadership.7 


As a result of the British experiment 
in compulsory unemployment insurance 
attention in this country is being di- 
rected rather to the attempt to stabilize 
industry. This is to be accomplished 
by setting up a reserve out of the sur- 
plus earnings of good years to pay not 
only the interest charges and dividends 
during lean years, but, also to keep the 
workmen steadily employed, or pay 
them a reasonable proportion of their 
regular wages during periods of un- 
employment. Proposals have been 
made to call these accumulations 
“Funds for Industrial Maintenance,” 
“Wages Equalization Funds,” or “In- 
dustrial Depression Reserves.” It is 
probable that during the next few years 
much attention will be directed to 
schemes of this nature by employers, 
and when the necessity for such action 
becomes more generally recognized we 
may expect results. The experiments 
which have already been made along 
this line have been quite encouraging. 
Compulsory unemployment insurance is 
not likely to be attempted upon a large 
scale in this country until plans for 
the stabilization of industry have been 
more thoroughly tested. 


7. See for a more complete presentation of 
these arguments “The Unemployment Problem,” 
Research Report No. 43, November, 1921, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. “The Sur- 
vey,” October 1, 1921, pp. 5-9. “The American 
Labor Legislation Review,” March, 1922. 
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Phoenix Tells How To 
Use Insurance Papers 


ALL AGENTS SHOULD BUY TWO 








Have Regular Time to Read Them; 
Do it Intelligently; Clip Valuable 
Points 





The Phoenix Mutual believes that 
there is enough valuab!e material in 
insurance papers to warrant each am- 
bitious agent to subscribe for two of 
them. Having subscribed they should 
be read. Th: suggestions of the com- 
pany are these: 

Subscribe to two of the best insur- 
ance periodicals. 

Have a regular time in the day’s pro- 
gram when you run over these maga- 
zines. An average of ten minutes a 
day should answer. The evening will 
probably be the best time. 

Read with an alert mind and carry 
in the back of your brain the subjects 
on which you especially want informa- 
tion. 

Cultivate the habit of getting the 
chief points of an article without read- 
ing every word of it. Roosevelt read 
many times the number of books and 
magazines which most men do because 
he coud do this. Edison must have 
the same ability because he reads regu- 
larly fifty trade journals and many 
books on subjects connected with his 
work. 

It will help you to do this if as you 
read, you hold yourself to the accom- 
plishment of your reading in the short- 
est reasonable amount of time and if 
you decide what to read by the ques- 
tion, “Will this be useful to me?” 

Begin at the first page and read at 
least the headlines of all articles. If 
one promises to have something of 
value, check it for reading later. Go 
through the number in this way, then 
go back for the reading of checked 
articles, or read them during fragments 
of time during the day. 

When you find an article to which 
you wish to refer again, mark it at the 
top. If others are to read the same 
magazine and you think it would be of 








eect 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


465,227 in the same period. 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 


Insurance. 


Inheritance tax provision for large or small 


estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


provisions. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 





| that sum is the minimum necessary 


Only when personal contact is pre- 


Why 75% 
of insurance 
men fail 


HIGH salaried home office men out 
on the trail of those who are falling 
behind—constant and costly endeavor 
to stimulate efficiency— 


—and yet a labor turnover of 60 
to 90%! 


That is the situation in the insur- 
ance world today. 


Before the average salesman can 
hope to write $300,000 a year (and 


to attract and i the type of man 
needed) a radical change must be 
effected in the attitude of the public. 


Prejudices must be dispelled. Wider 
knowledge of insurance must become 
universal. The ignorance and hos- 
tility admitted and deplored by 
thoughtful executives today must be 
replaced by a warm active interest. 


pared for and supplemented by the 
salesmanship of the printed page will 
this be possible. Only then will sell- 
ing insurance assume its real function 
of expert financial counsel - sought as 
eagerly as legal or medical advice. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
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interest to some one else, write the 
title or subject and page at the top 
of the front cover. 

After all have finished reading the 
number, clip marked articles and place 
at the top of the clipping the name 
and date of the magazine from which 
taken. It is useful to have these items 
when you refer to the clipping again. 
Put the subject of each clipping on 
its upper left-hand corner. Label pam- 
phlets with their subjects in the same 
way, 

File these clippings, pamphlets and 
other fugitive material in manila 
folders, 9% x 11% inches, label’ed with 
the letters of the alphabet. 

Put all material whose subjects begin 
with the same letter in the folder 
labelled with that letter. When you 
have col’ected a sufficient number on 
one subject, take them out and put 
them in a folder by themselves, labelled 
with their subject. Arrange folders 
alphabetically. 

Some of the subject headings for 
such material are: 

Approach, Methods of 
Budgets 

Business conditions 
Inheritance tax 
Insurance, Business 
Insurance, Educational 
Insurance, Income 
Insurance programs 
Insurance and the farmer 
Insurance as bequests 
Insurance as investment 
Insurance as thrift 
Insurance of women 
Objections 

Prospects 

Salesmanship 

Our Supply Division will furnish you 
with the folders at a nominal price. 

Keep back numbers of periodicals ar- 
ranged by date for at least a year even 
though clipped, as you may wish to 
refer to them for a subject in which 
you had no interest at the time of the 
first reading. ; 
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Pittsburgh Man Heads 
State Mutual Ass’n 


F. A. JOHNSTON MADE PRES’T 








J. H. York, Cleveland, Leader of 
Agency Club; Agents Gave Fine 
Tribute to President Wright; 
Large Convention 





The annual convention of the State 
Mutual at Swampscott, Mass., was one 
of the best in the history of the com- 
pany. It was a joint convention con- 
sisting of fifty-eigtit general agents and 
sixty members of the agency club. 

In talking of the convention and pre- 
ceding events Stephen Ireland, superin- 
tendent of agencies, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“May had been designated as Presi- 
dent Wright’s month and every agent 
of the company as a tribute to him made 
a special effort to produce new busi- 
ness. The result was the largest volume 
of applications ever received in a single 
month by this company. 

“Considering that the State Mutual is 
in its seventy-eighth year, and also pres- 
ent general conditions, I feel that this 
is a remarkable record, 

“We received applications for new 
business for more than seven and one- 
half million dollars. This fact in itself 
gave the convention immense impetus. 
It was unquestionably the best conven- 
tion ever held. 


Work, Education and Play 


“This year we held two business ses- 
sions—one in the forenoon of June 1, 
which lasted until about 12:30, and the 
second, the forenoon of June 2, which 
lasted until about 1 o’clock, and found 
that dividing the business over two days 
gave better results than attempting to 
get it all into one day. The afternoon 
of each day was devoted to pleasure— 
golf, tennis, baseball, boating, bathing 
and automobile trips, giving all who at- 
tended plenty of recreation and a good 
idea of the North Shore country.” 

The new officers of the General 
Agents’ Association are: President, F. 
A. Johnston, Pittsburgh; vice-president, 
G, H. Collett, Providence; secretary and 
treasurer, J. B. Clark, Boston. Execu- 
tive Committee—E. H. Carmack, Chi- 
cago; F. A. Colton, Concord; C. R. 
Gantz, Baltimore; R. L. Jones, New 
York; C. F. Davis, Indianapolis. 

The new officers of the agency club 
are: President, J, H. York, Cleveland; 
vice-president, M. A. Law, Chicago; 
secretary, S. J. Adler, Chicago. 

The convention was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by President Wright, 
followed by response of S. W. Sparger, 
of Durham, N. C., president of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association, and S. H. 
Cohn, of Cleveland, Ohio, president of 
the Agency Club. 

The other speakers were: 

Chandler Bullock, vice-president and 
general counsel, “Some Instalment Set- 
tlement Problems.” 

L. J, Barrett, general agent, Worces- 
ter, Mass., “How Can General Agents 
Best Help Their Agents.” 

Bruce Sweet, Buffalo, N. Y., “Arrang- 
ing a Life Insurance Program.” 

EK. B. Bigelow, assistant medical direc- 
tor, “Some Views of the Medical De- 
partment.” 

kK. Miller France, general 
Cleveland, O., “Conservation.” 

J. H. York, Cleveland, O., “Some of 


agent, 


WHAT DOLLAR A DAY WILL DO 

One dollar a day at age thirty would 
pay the premium, less dividends, on a 
Whole Life Monthly Income policy pay- 
ing $100 monthly for a period of twenty 
years, says E. W. Hillweg, assistant 
secretary Northwestern National. There 
are few men who could not lay aside 
one dollar a day for that purpose. There 
are many who could easily invest two 
or three dollars a day, And there are 
thousands of men who could spare fifty 
cents a day to provide an income of $50 
& month for twenty years. 


My Experiences in Writing Business 
During the Last Club Year.” 

C. R. Gowen, Syracuse, N. Y., “The 
Human Element in Selling Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Stephen Ireland, superintendent of 
agencies, “Our Achievement and Our 
Aim.” 

D. W. Carter, secretary, “The Problem 
of Policy Loans.” 

F. A. G, Merrill, general agent, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., “Our Method of Handling 
Competition.” 

Marc A. Law, Chicago, Ill., “Graphic 
Methods of Presenting Life Insurance.” 

C. R. Fitzgerald, actuary, “Actuarial 
Problems Affecting the Policy Con- 
tract.” 

A. D. Hatfield, Cleveland, O., ‘“Busi- 
ness Insurance,” 

Harry C. Smith, assistant treasurer, 
“Some Reflections on Investment.” 

R. Holterhoff, general agent, Cincin- 
nati, O., “Life Insurance to Provide for 
the Payment of Inheritance Taxes.” 

M. T. McCormick, St. Louis, “Obtain- 
ing and Cultivating a Clientele.” 





What is the function of life insur- 
ance? Life insurance is a form of thrift. 
Banks, building and loans, bonds and 
mortgages, etc., are other forms of legi- 
timate savings, but of all of these forms 
of thrift, life insurance alone provides 
for its culmination or fruition from 
the very start, says the Mutual Benefit. 


GARY NATIONAL ABSORPTION 


Details of absorption of business of 
the Gary National Life, of Indiana, by 
the Chicago National Life are com- 
pleted. None of the officers or directors 
of the Gary Nationa! have been taken 
over except A. E. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of agents. The Chicago Na- 
tional Life is negotiating for a new 
home office building on North Michigan 
avenue to be called by its name. 

The Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company recently purchased by H. G. 
Roger, president, Central Business 
Men’s Association, has just been li- 
censed in Illinois. The Home Office 
will be located in Chicago. 








REPRODUCE EDITORIAL 
Many company papers, inc’uding “The 
Phoenix Mutual Field,” are reproducing 
the New York “Evening World” edi 
torial, “Why Rich Men Seek Large 
Insurance.” 
ISSUE NEWS BULLETIN 
The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Carnegie Institute is now 
issuing a “Research News_ Items” 
bulletin. 





The May premiums of Mrs? J. KE. 
Hewitt, Buffalo agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, were $550. 

The Alabama State Association of 
Life Underwriters has been formed. 


FRANKLIN WEBSTER BETTER 

Franklin Webster, editor of “The In- 
surance Press,” who on June 8 under- 
Went an operation for appendicitis, is 
convalescing at the Memorial Hospital, 
Orange, New Jersey. 





It looks like a big convention for 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Toronto in August. 





Young man between 25 
and 30 years of age for posi- 
tion in Agency Department 
in Home Office of one of the 
oldest eastern life insurance 
companies. Good salary and 
excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 





In replying give full par- 
liculars including age, edu- 
cation, and life insurance 
experience, if any. 


Address: 


Home Office Young Man, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 























Premium $83.90 








Total Gross Premiums.......... 
Total Dividends ............... 1,065.30 


Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
OD indian oie 4068006048600 





Home Office 
Building 


$839.00 





$226.30 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 
Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 


Period covered: Entire Company history 
1867—1921 


Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Amount of Policy..............$2,000.00 
Additions purchased with $341.83 

SF i ad dewengderbedanes 
Dividends taken in Cash........ 


437.00 
556.86 


Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........$2,993.86 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) ........... 


672.39 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . . $2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














There are five reasons 


Why A why a farmer buys life 


Farmer Buys’ insurance, says F. L. 
Life Insurance Conklin of the Royal 
Union. They are: 


1. Love, which may take the form of 
protection to family. 66 per cent of 
people take insurance for this reason. 

2. Gain, which may take the form of 
saving of money, desire for future op- 
portunity or position. 5%. 

3. Duty, which may take the form of 
a desire to protect family or business 
associates from debt. 12%. 

4. Pride, which may take the form of 
vanity, appearance, reputation, prestige 
of self-respect. 

5. Self-Preservation, which may take 
the form of a desire for old age com- 
fort, a means to pleasure, forehanded- 
ness or a fear of any contingency af- 
fecting self. 2%. 

eee 


Just what a lapse means 


The Meaning ‘is explained to Pruden- 
of a tial men by the Home 
Lapse Office publication of that 


company, the writer hav- 
ing prepared this material after a talk 
with eight superintendents during a 
visit to Newark. All the superinten- 
dents agreed that the time to avoid a 
lapse is when writing the application. 
Other points brought out follow: 

With how to save a lapse the question 
of when to save a lapse is of equal 
importance. When _ the policyholder 
even hints of being in doubt as to 
whether he or she can pay is the time 
to recanvass that case and make it 
solid. It may mean a sales-talk as effec- 
tive as the one used to secure the busi- 
ness at the start. 

The big thing is to consider the in- 
terests of your policyholders. They 
peed their insurance. Everybody does. 
This is an assured fact. Don’t let them 
lapse. If your interest in the business 
is only one-twentieth equal to their need 
of life insurance, they’ll hang on as a 
result of your heart-to-heart appeal. 

Don't approach policyholders with a 
chip on your shoulder. To save a lapse 
get the right attitude of mind. Be for- 
bearing, considerate, kindly. Don’t be 
antagonized by anything they may say. 
A soft answer or patient silence may 
bring the desired reaction, Go to them 
cheerfully, optimistically, and your man- 
ner will be reflected in your policy- 
holders, 

Show only the form 23 that concerns 
the particular home, if you have several 
lapses to look up. Keep any other 
papers in your pocket. 

Take two chronic-arrears cases every 
week. Interview these policyholders. 
Endeavor to drive home substantial rea- 
sons for keeping their premiums paid 
in advance. Show that if the business 
is paid a week ahead and they have a 
financial slump, they are five weeks in 
the safety zone, whereas if three weeks 


behind and you don’t happen to get 
around and they forget to pay, there is 
only one week left. Don’t let them 


take that chance. 

If they cannot pay in full, get them to 
pay what they can. For instance, if 
you have seventy-five cents of business 
in a home and they hand you a week 
on business two weeks back, endeavor 
to get the other week, but if unsuccess- 
ful, ask for the twenty-five cents that 
you would give in change out of a dollar 


bill, and explain that one dollar paid 
every three weeks will pay an extra 
week on all of the business and they 


will not have felt any strain. 

Make night calls to save 
from lapsing. The man of 
you seldom if ever but he’s the 
chap who really pays the premiums. 
Every week he gives the wife so much 
to run the home and to pay for their 


business 
the house 


see, 


insurance. A good talk with him may 
straighten things out. 

The danger-point is one week’s ar- 
rears. All lapses start there, If you 
are met by the smallest kind of refusal, 
then take a few minutes to recanvass 
the business. Don’t forget that when 
the business was sold, time, trouble and 
money were expended to get the case on 
the books. The insurance is more im- 
portant now than it was then. Do your 
best to bind it fast. 

Lapses mean loss of business, loss of 
prestige, loss of policyholders, loss of 
their friends and relatives as prospects, 
loss of special salary, and, in the ma- 
jority of instances, lwpses carry the ad- 
mission that you are not as good a man 
as you were. 


a Sd a 
Young agents often look 
Small with envy at the large 
Policies policies sold by long estab- 
Mount Up lished agents and are tempt- 
ed to think little of the 
kind of business they can pick up 


among men of their own age. 

“A survey of our life business for a 
recent month confirms our long cher- 
ished belief that a young agent does 
much better to sell a large number of 
$1,000 to $5,000 policies than to spend 
his time hunting out large buyers of 
insurance,” says the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. “Leaving out of consideration the 
fact that it is easier and, quicker work 
for a young agent to sell smal'er poli- 
cies to young men, it is better business 
for him to have on his books men with 
a long buying period before them than 
those who are in the market for their 
last or next to their last policies. 

“Our investigations of new business 
written on old policyholders show that 
men who ten years ago found it hard 
to squeeze out a $30 premium for their 
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Sigourney Mellor 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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We Want Real Men 


with ability and resources to 
develop three or four counties, 
getting and handling sub- 


agents, in Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Missouri or Iowa. 


FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. 
F.N.L. Building, 3401 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policiés from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in 
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JOHN G. WALKER, President 








first thousand dollar policy are buying 
ten’s and twenty-five’s today. They are 
buying them of the agents who were 
willing to spend time on them when 
their business didn’t seem to be worth 
very much.” 





TO MEET IN TWO PLACES 
Federal Life Clubs Start in Chicago; 
Then Go to Toronto in 
August 

The Federal Life says: 

“The annual meetings of the Federal 
Life Club and the Inner Circle, our Pro- 
ducers’ Clubs, will be he'd August 
19. The members of these clubs 
will meet at our Home Office Saturday 
morning, Aug. 19, and we will hold a 
one day’s business meeting here. They 
will then leave in special Pullmans for 
Niagara Falls Saturday evening, arriv- 
ing there Sunday morning. The day 
will be spent in sightseeing and we will 
leave the Falls Monday night for To- 
ronto, Canada, where we will arrive 
early in the night. 

“We will hold a one day’s business 
session, Monday, Aug. 21, at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, and then the 
members of the clubs will attend the 
three days’ session of the joint meet- 
ings of the National Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Canadian Life Under- 
writers’ Association to be held at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Aug, 22, 23 
and 24.” 





INSURED FOR $1,200,000 

A great fruit importing corporation in 
New York has insured the life of its 
president for $1,200,000. It owns a sub- 
sidiary corporation, whose function is to 
auction the fruit which the parent com- 
pany imports. The president of the 
auction company is its one executive of 
high value, and his sudden death would 
cause immediate inconvenience and al- 
most certain loss to the importing com- 
pany. Therefore this president applied 
for $200,000. This is the kind of protec. 
tive work that life insurance is daily 
doing for big business, says “Points,” 





H. D. Comey, Connecticut General, 
Boston, has written a group on the 
Beacon Oil Co. 





Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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AND 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


—_— 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
DUES, Ue  cwsintdbiaseaniodees car $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
yo, Endowments, Dividends, 











c. 4,740,340 
— eva 
eserve Funds « Si 
Net ee Income from Inves roa 
men . 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
: of the oueaet expected 
nsurance in Force... ++ .$223,116, 
Admitted Assets ................. ret 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
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Gloster Starts Series 
On Business Insurance 


GIVES 





EXPLANATORY TALKS 





Associate Counsel of Western & South- 
ern; Keeping Assets and Credit 
Unimpaired 





A. C. Gloster, associate counsel of 
the Western & Southern, has started 
a series of articles on business insur- 
ance in “Field Notes,” published by 
that company. In his first instalment 
he tells of the general fundamental pur-' 
poses of business insurance. In brief 
they are as follows: 

The purpose of business insurance is 
to sustain unimpaired the assets and 
credit of a firm after the death of a 
partner; to aid in the prompt settle- 
ment of a deceased member’s interest 
in a partnership without disturbing the 
business; to provide indemnity to a 
corporation for the loss of an experi- 
enced official or manager; to protect 


the business whose profits enable men 
to provide protection for their families. 
Prudence suggests that the firm provide 
against the loss of an important mem- 
ber just as it would against the de- 
struction of goods or property by fire. 
Each partner may insure for the benefit 
of the firm or the surviving members; 
or policies may be taken, payable to 
the executors, administrators or assigns 
of the insured, and transferred to the 
firm or company by assignment. Cor- 
porations insure their most valuable 
men. And don’t forget the business 
pays the premium; the lapse ratio in 
this line is almost nil. 


An Actual Experience 


Perhaps the better way to clarify 
this subject would be to cite a real 
experience. Here it is—a true story 
about an intimate friend of the writer. 
At my home recently a group of men 
were gathered to discuss plans to 
finance one of the group who had spent 
twenty years of his life in one line 
and wanted to organize a corporation, 
he to be head of it. The money was 
pledged and then came this subject. 
One of the group said: “None of us 
knows this business except Mr. , 
Suppose an accident or disease should 
cause his death—our money would be 
at the mercy of some stranger whom 
we would have to put in charge of the 
business, or we would have to sell at 
a sacrifice. 

“Now in my own case—I was an 
employe of an electrical appliance com- 
pany and when the war was over, work 
was very slack and I spent day and 
night in the perfection of an electrical 
instrument. When it was perfected 
and patented, I sought to form a cCor- 
poration and put the article on the 
market. I was successful in securing 
the capital but before same was paid 
in, the subscribers to the capital stock 
insisted that I be insured for the sum 
of $50,000, which was the equivalent 
of the capitalization of the company. 
The stockholders explained to me that 
as this was a patented article and the 
model made by myself, it would take 
probably several years before men could 
be developed who would know as much 
and make this article as skillfully as 
I could, and that, should anything hap- 
pen to me before production was well 
under way and we had developed suffi- 
cient men or at least one man of equal 
skill, the whole affair would collapse 
with a tremendous loss to the stock- 
holders. 

“IT realized instantly that the point 
was well taken and, therefore, I agreed 
in this particular case with Mr. 
that of the five of us who put in money 
there was but one who knew anything 
about the business. We have implicit 
confidence in him and he has full power 
to proceed as he sees fit, yet for the 
protection of our money I suggest that 
Wwe follow the same procedure and in- 
sure his life to the value of at least 








the amount of capital which is paid in.” 
An inventor cannot delegate his 
knowledge; a practical man of many 
years’ experience in one plant, the 
brains of it, cannot delegate this knowl- 
edge, and the point I am trying to 
drive home is this: You insure a plate 
glass window; you insure things against 
fire; you take out casualty insurance; 
in fact, you insure practically every- 
thing, but against the staggering loss 
or possibly total ruin following the 
death of one of the above indicated 
individuals, we take no heed. : The dif- 
ference between business insurance 
and life insurance is only in the word- 
ing. We are really insuring the “life 
of the business,” which is one or more 
individuals. The policy contract is the 
same as the policy is on the life of 
one or more connected with the busi- 
ness and payable to the business, the 
business having an insurable interest 
in the lives of its valuable employes. 





NEW AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Pollard Caldwell has been appointed 
agency supervisor for the Volunteer 
State Life. Mr. Caldwell assumed his 
supervisory work on May 18 and his 
initial duties in this new position are 
being performed in Dallas, Tex., with 
the William R. Anderson Agency, where 
he has been since May 22. Before his 
appointment he was associated for 
seven years with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. Mr, Caldwell devoted nine 
years to the banking business in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His duties will be the de- 
veloping of new general agencies. He 
will also lend his assistance to the train- 
ing of sub-agents who are unable to re- 


ceive personal supervision from general 
agents, 





’Tis not a multitude of words that 
shows a prudent judgment.—Pompey. 





Consider the little mouse: how saga- 
cious an animal is which never entrusts 
its life to one hole on'y.—Plautus. 








C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 








The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 




















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 





Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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To Continue Original Title Until All 
Trust Accounts Are Transferred 
to Provident Trust Co. 





Philadelphia daily newspapers during 
the past week erroneously asserted in 
their news and financial columns that 
the Provident Life and Trust Company 
on and after June 15 would confine its 
operations solely to writing life insur- 
ance and conduct business under the 
title of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. It was learned at 
the company’s home office that the orig- 
inal title would continue in use until all 
of the trust accounts have been finally 
transferred to the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. The officials state 
that the separation of departments is 
progressing more rapidly and satisfac- 
torily to all interests concerned than 
was anticipated by the management. 




















CO-OPERATION No. 28 | 


Astudy made in the latter 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 
months with the company 
are 20 per cent higher than 
the average premiums of the 
untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


| 
| 

















The change being made has been ap- 
proved by the Orphans’ Courts of Phila- 
delphia, which action no doubt will be 
accepted as a precedent by courts out- 
side of the city having supervision of 
decedents’ estates. It is possible that 
the title of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will go into effect 
about January 1, 1923. 

The misleading statement of the daily 
press was based on the following an- 
nouncement, which appeared in their 
advertising columns: 

“The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, established in 
1865, has become two separate and dis- 
tinct companies. In accordance with 
the action of its directors, stockholders 
and policyholders, and with the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, on June 15, 1922, will 
transfer the business conducted by its 
deposit and safe deposit departments, 
as well as such accounts in the trust 
department as are then ready for trans- 
fer, to the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 

‘The remaining trust accounts will be 
transferred as soon as the necessary 
details have been arranged. When the 
conversion plan is completed, the pres- 
ent company will become the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, which will thereafter de- 


vote itself entirely to the life insurance 
business.” 





OVERWEIGHTS & UNDERWEIGHTS 


Abnormal physique (overweight or 
underweight) is probably the cause of 
a greater number of ratings than any 
other one condition except occupation, 
says “The Prudential” in discussing rat- 
ings of underweights and overweights. 
This has led the company to incorporate 
into the rate-book as complete details 
as possible to guide the agent in quoting 
the proper rating. The company always 
grants the lowest possible rate, even if 
too high a rating is quoted by the agent. 

Surprisingly few cases of abnormal 
physique are written with a rating, even 
though the fact be obvious on the most 
casual observation. 

In cases in which the company has 
charged a rating for physique, the fre- 
quency of requests to remove the rating 
is also noticeable, though the basis of 
our action is given in the rate-book and 
the agent can easily check the facts for 
himself. The home office realizes that 
modifications are to be avoided when- 
ever possible. A careful study and ap- 
plication of the rules on overweight and 
underweight are suggested to our repre- 
sentatives, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction, to reduce 
not-takens and to increase placed busi- 
ness. 





The Home Life of America (Phila- 
delphia) has more than $50,000,000 of 
insurance on books. 





Len O'Donnell has been appointed 
agency manager of the Dominion Life 
of Montreal, 
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UNTERMYER MAKES POOR SHOW- 
ING IN STOCK SECURITY 
HEARING 
Samuel Untermyer, who hits the high 


win his battles in 


spots and tries to 

the newspapers as well as in commit- 
tees and legislative halls, put on a 
characteristic two days’ performance 


at the final hearings of the Lockwood 
Committee when he attempted to prove 
that fire insurance companies shou'd 
sell their stock securities. He is out 
to find arguments which will help him 
in having a bill passed to that effect 
when the legislature convenes. He put 
Henry Evans on the stand also 
read from ‘is accountants’ reports of 


and 


the stock investments of the Glens 
Falls and Agricultural. He produced 
a few headlines. but did not prove 
anything except that the investment 


end of the insurance business of the 


great companies was very profitably 
conducted. 
Untermyer’s attempt to show that 


Henry Evans was a burden on his stock- 
holders was ludicrous words, 
while the nature of the 
made by the Agricultural and 
Falls officers demonstrates that 
are very good pickers of securities. It 
seemed to distress Mr. Untermyer that 
the Agricultural owned $471,000 of the 
best bank stocks in New York State. If 
they were investing in barren oil fields, 
cheap rubber tire and other 
bucketshop propositions he might have 
made a case. It is doubtful from his 
showing whether any member of the 
legislature will be convinced that the 
executive officers who have control of the 
investments are not doing well by their 
stockholders. 


for 
investments 
Glens 
they 


too 


stocks 


The newspapers made quite a feature 
of the testimony of Wall Street men 
that Henry Evans had been a member 

syndicates. It developed, 
that his syndicate holdings 
were very small and he is $3,000 poorer 


of several 
however, 


than he would have been if he had 
never gone into them. 

But Mr. Untermyer is coming back, 
will renew his fight, and the insurance 


people must be meet his 


wntair and yicious attacks. 


prepared to 


BACK OF “READ YOUR 


POLICY WEEK” 

A prominent underwriter 
The Eastern Underwriter: “I am sick 
and tired of drives and weeks, so I 
do not endorse ‘Read Your Policy’ week. 
They have funds 
to provide chewing gum for the Eski- 


WHAT IS 


writes to 


been overdone, from 


mos *to safety razor week.” 

This underwriter does not get the 
idea of “Read Your Policy” week at 
all. “Read Your Po'icy” is simply a 


peg on which local agents would be 
able to hang a lot of newspaper stories 
about insurance in the daily newspapers. 

Newspaper publicity is a great game 
in which many of the mdst astute minds 
in the country engaged and pos- 
sibly the underwriter in question be 
lieves that the charity fund drivers, 
the people who want to provide chew- 
ing gum for the Eskimos and the safety 
razor people shou'd grab all the pub- 
licity, but. that fire insurance men, who 
have been pictured in hundreds of head- 
“criminal corruptionists” 
epithetic characterization of them by 
Samuel Untermyer--should let that epi- 
thet and other insinuations stand, keep- 
ing perfectly silent. 

The Eastern Underwriter does not 
agree with him nor do the advertising 
and publicity managers of the leading 


are 


lines as 


fire insurance companies, some. of 
whom know the newspaper game for- 
wards and backwards. The point in 


brief is this: papers throughout New 
York State have informed local agents 
that they can use good insurance ma 
terial if it is timely, educational, non- 
partisan and non-propaganda, but they 
would appreciate if the insurance men 
dug up the articles. The local agents 
themselves will be provided with these 
articles written by experts and they 
will hand them out to the papers. “Read 
Your Policy” week has already been 
endorsed by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and by representatives of many other 
organizations. The proposition will be 
presented to the New England agents’ 
convention at the end of the month 
and to the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

As The Eastern Underwriter said last 
week, this is an opportunity for in- 
surance men to get some remarkable 
publicity which they themselves can 
direct without a cent’s cost, and, if 
nothing else, it will prove that the daily 
papers will not back away if approach- 
ed by the insurance interests for legit!- 
mate publicity. It must be remembered 
that Untermyer, although in Europe, 
is still on the job and every time he 
sends a letter over from Europe it will 
be printed in daily papers and the 
that he will continue to 
give insurance a punch in the jaw at 
intervals while when he returns he is 
to make another fight in the legislature 
for additional legislation affecting in- 
surance companies, 


chances are 





Calls Umpiring Non-Hazardous 

Umpiring baseball is a non-hazardous 
occupation according to a recent ruling 
of the Knights of Columbus in the case 
of a minor league umpire who applied 
for insurance membership in the order. 
The ruling was made by Dr. E. W. 
Buckley of St. Paul, Minnesota, chief 
physician. Some time ago wrestlers 
and boxers were put in the non-hazard- 
ous class by the same organization. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











BENEDICT D. 


FLYNN 


Benedict D. Flynn, secretary of the 
Travelers, is generally regarded in 
scientific insurance circles as one of 
the most able of the younger genera- 
tion of actuaries. He is a graduate of 
Trinity and has spent all of his insur- 
ance career with the Travelers. 

* * * 

Winslow Russell, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, is receiving congratulations on the 
marriage of his daughter in Hartford 
last week. The groom will be a Baptist 
minister and his friends in Hartford say 
he is a brilliant, well-read and earnest 
young man who is well qualified to be 
an influential clergyman. 


*._ * * 


J. Campbell Haywood, well-known fire 
insurance adjuster of 51 Maiden Lane, 
uses at the top of his letter head this 
Latin phrase: “Sis Justus Et Ne 
Timeas,” which translated means, “Be 
Just and Fear Not,’ which is certainly 
an excellent axiom for an adjuster. 





RE-ORGANIZE CANADA OFFICES 

Vice-President Drapier, of the Na- 
tional Surety, has been placed temporar- 
ily in charge of the company’s reorgani- 
zation of the Canadian territory. The 
chief office is located in the Trans- 
portation Building, Montreal. Reed, 
Shaw & McNaught, former Dominion 
managers, located at Toronto, will con- 
tinue their relations with the company 
limiting their activities to Ontario 
Province. The far-flung territory of the 
Dominion has been hard to supervise 
but it is hoped the new arrangement 
will obviate this difficulty. 


President Joyce has sent out a letter 
to all agents entitled “Two Million 
Dollars a Month,” and expects hisi com- 
pany to average that monthly volume 
during 1922. This amount is compared 
to the total fidelity and surety pre- 
miums written by all companies during 
1910, which amounted to $16,500,000 
compared with a_ single company’s 
quota of $24,000,000 this year. 





CONTINUOUS CLAIM SERVICE 

Continuous claim service, day and 
night, throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict, is the latest measure inaugurated 
by the Hartford A. & I. for benefit of its 
automobile policyholders. Claim adjust- 
ers will be on duty at all hours. A tele- 
phone call will start one to the scene 
of an accident immediately. Notice of 
this extension of service will be given 
to each policyholder. 





Uncollected premiums pay no com: 
missions, says the F. & D. 


H. Edmond Machold, Speaker of the 
New York Assembly, is a director of the 
Agricultural Fire Insurance Company, 
and Samuel Untermyer, counsel of the 
Lockwood committee, has been trying 
to put the blame on him for killing the 
Lockwood committee’s bill to restrict 
the character of fire insurance company 
investments. Speaker Machold appoint- 
ed the rules committee which tabled 
the bill. Being an experienced man of 
affairs and knowing that the fire insur- 
ance business does not turn out under- 
writing profits to boast about, Mr. 
Machold probably figured that here was 
a case where the companies have to 
depend upon their investment end in 
order to pay proper dividends necessary 
if people of money are to invest in fire 
insurance company stock. Also, Mr. 
Machold has had too much experience 
in public life to worry about Untermyer 
attacks, 

* ¢ & 


Miss Dorothy Benkeéser, who for some 
time has been secretary to Henry C. 
Walker, talented originator of selling 
and merchandising ideas, and who has 
close relations with the advertising and 
literary departments of various insur- 
ance companies, has become a life in- 
surance agent and is representing the 
Aetna. Miss Benkeser said she tran- 
scribed for Mr. Walker material about 
selling until she was so completely sold 
on insurance that she decided to go out 
and sell insurance to others. 


.-_ * * 


James J. Parks, secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Life, Galesburg, Ill., was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the annual commencement of 
Knox col'ege a few days ago. It was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation. 
He had previously received degrees of 
A.B. and A.M, Mr. Parks was presented 
for the degree by Rev. John H. Finley, 
D.D., of New York, formerly president 
of Knox College. Dr. McConaughy, the 
president of the college, said: ‘The 
college records assert that you gradu- 
ated fifty years ago today; your looks 
belie it. Your home city, St. Louis, is 
relying on you for many more years of 
vigorous leadership. You have rendered 
noteworthy service to the Presbyterian 
Church, locally and nationally; you are 
a trustee of a sister college. You well 
typify the business man who serves the 
city, the college, the church. By virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the 
board of trustees, and at their direction, 
I hereby confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and admit 
you to all the privileges, honors and 


dignities which here and elsewhere per- 


tain to that degree,’ Mr. Parks was 
also one of the speakers at the annual 
alumni dinner. 


* * * 
E. Simon Banks, the young chain- 
lightning insurance newspaper man, 


formerly of Baltimore and now of Chi- 
cago, does not confine his go-getter 
qualities to insurance. Three weeks 
after he went to Chicago he proposed 
marriage to Miss Helen Covington 
whom he met there. Miss Covington, 
who is twenty-one years old and beau- 
tiful, was with the Century Roof and 
the Ziegfeld Follies. She accepted the 
proposal and they are to be married. 
oe @ 


George Van Arsdall, well known edu- 
cator of the Equitable Society, recently 
had lunch in Boston when there with 
George Woodbridge, special agent of 
the Equitable associated with the F. W. 
Fuller agency; Dean Donham and Prof. 
Tosdall, of the Harvard School of Busl- 
ness Administration. 


* * &* 


C. A. Foehl, manager of The Pruden- 
tial in New York, led thirty Ordinary 
managers of the company on net issued 
business for May. 
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Hartford Now Writes 
Business in Mexico 


M. A. LEVY MADE GEN’L AGENT 








Has Been in Business There for Many 
Years; Country Rapidly 
Recuperating 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is now writing business in Mexico, 
Manua' A. Levy, of Mexico City, having 
been appointed general agent for the 
entire country. An interesting lot of 
information about Mexico is printed in 
the current issue of “The Hartford 
Agent,” some of which is reviewed by 
P. L. Davis, a Hartford special agent. 

Mexico is rapidly recovering from 
the ten years of revolutionary wars. 
Mines and oil industries are showing 
splendid signs of recuperation, and 
crops are in good condition. The cities 
never suffered much from the internal 
warfare, 

“The Hartford Agent” says that no 
oils or explosives are used or stored 
within the corporate limits of Mexican 
cities because it has been for years 
the custom to keep such dangers away 
from the business section, ‘and custom 
is stronger than law.” The fire de- 
partment at the capital is motorized 
and has modern equipment, but there 
are few fires. 

All insurance policies in force in 
Mexico are written by the representa- 
tives of the carrying company located 
in Mexico City. There are no policy- 
writing representatives in other cities, 
as in the United States, although the 
general agents have many sub-agents 
who actively solicit business to be writ- 
ten at the principal office. Po'icies are 
written in Spanish, and their conditions 
in the main are similar to those of 
the standard policies used on this side 
of the border. The 100% co-insurance 
clause is a part of the contract and 
is used on all classes of risks. The 
term is one year, renewal being by 
means of a renewal receipt. 

Manual A. Levy, the Hartford’s gen- 
eral agent, was born and educated in 
France; came to Mexico forty-two years 
ago to take charge of the Mexican busi- 
hess of a large firm of dry goods mer- 
chants and manufacturers, eventually 
going into the insurance business. He 
is a man of affairs, with large land and 
other property holdings, and has natu- 
rally an intimate acquaintance with 
Mexican customs. He has three sons 
Who were educated in the United 
States, all of whom joined the French 
army during the World War, the eldest 
dying of wounds received in batt’e. The 
other two were wounded also. 


Must Glens Falls Pay 
For House U. S. Burned? 


DISCUSS 


Insured House Being Moved Across 
Bay Fell Overboard and Coast 
Guard Burned It 


ADJUSTERS QUERY 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company 
and W. H. Suydam, an agent at Baby 
lon, L. L., are two actors in a three 
role insurance drama which is interest 
ing adjusters all along the Street, the 
third actor being the United States 
Treasury Department. 

Herbert Foster, of Babylon, owned a 
summer home which was insured in 
the Glens Fal’s and which was being 
moved by permission from Oak Beach 
to Babylon. The house had been built 
eight years ago, but inroads of the 
ocean made it dangerous to leave it 
where it was; so a contract was made 
by Dittman Brothers to put the home 
on their big scow and move it to the 
new destination seven miles across a 
bay. Two power boats were doing the 
hauling, and the ocean route was chosen 
in order to save a long pull: “across 
the meadows.” 

About a mile out the house slipped 
off the skids and landed rightside up 
in thirty feet of water, where it began 
to float toward the outer bar. 

There was considerab’e excitement 
which attracted the attention of crews 
of the Oak Island and Fire Island Coast 
Guards. As a menace to navigation 
the house was burned by the Coast 
Guards. The house cost $1,500 to build. 

The assured claims that his dwelling 
was destroyed by fire! It was. He 
claims that the insurance company is 
liable. The insurance company notes 
that government representatives burned 
the dwelling. But you can’t sue the 
government. What’s the answer? 


SKETCH OF J. H. BARR 


Was Elected President of Reading 

Chamber of Commerce; Member 

of Essick & Barr 

Jere H. Barr, the new president of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Federation, 
is the subject of an interesting sketch 
in “The United States Review.” He 
is a member of Essick & Barr, one 
of the largest of the agencies in the 
Middle Department, having fifty repre- 
sentatives. 

He started his business career with 
J. H. Sternbergh & Son sales depart- 
ment, and was later associated with the 
American Iron & Steel Manufacturing 
Company of Lebanon in their sales or- 
ganization. Following this he entered 
into Y. M. GC. A. work and was general 
secretary at Lebanon, Pa., for six years 
during which time their new building 
costing about $100,000 was erected, the 
money raised by a two weeks’ cam 

(Continued on page 30) 




















THE 


TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
SEE it 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 

















A Solid Foundation 
Of Principle 


4 RAVELERS to Cleveland are impressed with the substantial char- 
acter of its residences. Cleveland leads all other large cities in 
the United States in home owning, with 35 per cent of its homes owned 
by their occupants. 


a Ss 


Just another evidence of the bed-rock principles underlying this en- 
tire community of Cleveland, and upon which the officers and directors 
of the Cleveland National Fire Insurance Co., are seeking to build up a 
truly representative company that will reflect these sterling principles 
in every phase of its work. 








With this progressive company in your agency, we hope to pass 
on to you the community spirit which all our agents feel, and which 
results from the practice of the fundamental principles of true co- 
operation. 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 





Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 

















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS ‘ 


Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. , | 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. \ 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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NEW ENGLAND ENDORSES “READ YOUR POLICY” 


(Continued from page 1) 


among its officers and committeemen, 

and they are to be congratulated in 

thinking up such a good idea. I feel 

quite positive they will be able to put 

it over and that the entire insurance 

business will benefit accordingly.” 
Those at Lunch 

The Eastern Underwriter has received 
word from a number of underwriters 
saying that the idea has found favor 
among the higher executives of the 
head offices. 

Two underwriters at the Gardner 
lunch last week were Robert H. Wil- 
liams, of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and Star; and Carroli L. De Witt, 
of the Eagle Star & British Dominions; 
Urbaine, and Generale. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was represented by Thomas 
McIlwaine, head of the publicity de- 
partment. The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters was 
represented by Ambrose Ryder; the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents by H. W. Baird, who will have 
considerable ta do with getting out the 
“American Agency Bulletin’; and the 
Insurance Federation of New York was 
represented by James R. Garrett. 

Among the advertising men present 
were J. W. Longnecker, Hartford; 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, North British 
& Mercantile; Warren C. Ellis, Com- 
mercial Union; P.'T. Tilly, of the Royal; 
W. L. Clapp, of the Continental; Harry 
C. Brearley, Brearley Service, who 
handles the Glens Falls advertising; 
and E. L. Sullivan, Home. 

Endorsed by National Association 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has endorsed the proposi- 
tion in this editorial: 

During one of the discussions at the 
New York State Convention last week, 
Fred V. Bruns, past president of that 
association, advocated the establish- 


ment of a “Read Your Policy” week. 

Mr. Bruns, in developing his idea, 
said that we have several weeks set 
apart for different things during the 
year. Fire Prevention Week has now 
come to be generally observed through- 
out the country to the great advantage 
of the public. Clean-Up Week has 
proved a good thing, both from a sani- 
tary and general improvement view- 
point. Accident Week has, no doubt, 
brought about a very material reduc- 
tion in accidents over the country. We 
are today discussing in many places 
the theory of having the public better 
educated with reference to the insur- 
ance business. There is nothing which 
would contribute more to a better un- 
derstanding between the public and the 
insurance interests than to bring about 
a condition where buyers of insurance 
will become more familiar with the 
contract which they have purchased. If 
we can establish a “Read Your Policy” 
Week and get it generally observed 
among our people, it will serve the 
double purpose of getting them more 
interested in the insurance busjness, 
and at the same time enable thém to 
have a better understanding of the in- 
demnity contract which they possess. 

The timeliness of Mr. Bruns’ re- 
marks is evident. It would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the cause if the 
suggestion could be universa'ly adopted 
and the public—every person having in 
his possession a policy of property insur- 
ance-—induced to read that policy. Many 
misunderstandings with reference to 
its terms and conditions might thus be 
removed. 

Endorsed By J. J. Hoey 

James J, Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, 
New York City agents, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“By all means let us have a ‘Read 
Your Policy Week’ and a campaign of 
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Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 











1 Liberty Street 











education and publicity which will im- 
press the insuring public with the neces- 
sity of carefully studying their insur- 
ance contracts when received and re- 
viewing them each year. 

“The average business man _ gives 
careful study and consideration to a 
business contract, however unimpor- 
tant, but, when he receives his in- 
surance policies, which are most im 
portant contracts, he tosses them into 
his safe without hardly looking at them, 
with the result that when a loss occurs 
there is misunderstanding, litigation 
and often financial loss to the assured. 

“No insurance policy should be ac- 
cepted by an assured until he has gone 
over it paragraph by paragraph with 
the agent or broker and understands 
the provisions thoroughly. As to life 
insurance policies, which to my mind 
are most sacred documents, inasmuch 
as they are a guarantee against poverty 
and hardship for the assured’s depen- 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


188,956 
789,027 





Total ............$8,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


a ee een ener 


Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ..... 


267,721 
851,855 





Total .......++++$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 

















dents, a review should be made : 
nually. Changing conditions, newer : 
broader forms of policies, amendm: 

to Federal and State tax laws, ete., ai. 
some of the reasons why frequent re- 
view is necessary. 

“An incident which came to my atten- 
tion a few days ago proves the necessity 
and wisdom of periodical review of life 
insurance policies: A lawyer friend of 
mine, who carries a large amount of 
life insurance, at the solicitation of a 
hustling and intelligent young life in- 
surance agent, submitted his life insur- 
ance policies for examination and re- 
port. Most of the insurance was taken 
out many years ago and the policies 
were not near so broad in their cover- 
age as those that are being issued at 
the present time. To make a long story 
short, my friend by taking advantage 
of certain provisions of his policies, for 
paid-up insurance, cancelling and re- 
writing certain others of his policies, 
was able to increase his insurance $20,- 
000 without any increased annual ex- 
pense, besides getting much better con- 
tracts than he had heretofore.” 





WHAT IS BURNING? 

Twenty-eight fires in the local area 
were reported last week to the Loss 
Committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The number of 
fires in any individual group was re- 
duced considerably from the previous 
week, four fires being the highest indi- 
vidual record, ladies dresses holding 
that honor. Retail groceries were s° 
ond with three fires. The Fire Marshal 
is investigating two fires, one in the 
ladies dress trade and the other a re- 
tail shoe logs. 





UPHOLD BLACK TOM VERDICT 

The verdict awarded in the Hudson 
County Circuit Court to the Republic 
of France against the Erie Railroad 
was sustained today by the Court of 


Errors. The amount of the verdict is 
$122,566.22, of which $22,918.81 is 
interest. 


The litigation grew out of the damage 
done to munition materials in the Erie’s 
yard at the time of the Black Tom 
explosion July 30, 1916. 





J. D. C. MILLER RESIGNS 
J. D. C. Miller, secretary of the Su- 
perior Fire, of Pittsburgh, has resigned 
as of July 1, and will enter business 
for himself. Prior to the merger of 
the Western with the Superior, Mr. 


Miller was manager of the Western. 


APPOINT RAIN SPECIAL 
J. H. Munroe has been appointed spe 
cial agent for the rain and hail insur 
ance departments of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, Mr. Munroe’s head: 
quarters will be at 308 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 








REPRESENTS HOME IN ENGLAND 

The Home of New York has resis 
tered for business in the United King 
dom, The British agent is P, B. Crut 
-tenden, a Liverpool: marine underwrite 
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C. F. Shallcross Returns 
From Honolulu Visit 


HAD LONG INTERESTING TRIP 








Executive Visited Grand Canyon; Was 
on Colorado Ranch; Thinks Busi- 
ness Conditions Improving 





Cecil F. Sha'leross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Mercantile and Commonwealth, 
has returned from a Western trip which 
included Hawaii, and while in the Pa- 
cific he saw Kilaua, the volcanic island. 
The insurance man got there soon after 
the old crater, which has thrilled so 
many visitors, had disappeared and the 
lava tunneled underneath some con- 
siderable distance to a place where a 
new crater was formed. At Honolulu 
he found more cheerfulness in commer- 
cial, banking and insurance circles be- 
, cause sugar prices are more satisfac 
“tory. Pineapple demand prospects are 

good as well. 

In speaking of representation in 
Honolulu Mr. Shallcross said that the 
North British is represented by the 
Bishop Insurance Agency, and that Mr. 
Berg of that office is not only a skilful 
underwriter, but is one of the oldest 
and best informed agents in the islands. 
Alexander & Baldwin, who have large 
steamship and mercantile interests, 
represent the Commonwealth, the in- 
surance department being in charge of 
A. Hubert Jones. Mr. Sha/lcross went 
from San Francisco to Vancouver, sail- 
ing for Honolulu from that place. He 
returned direct to San Francisco. While 
away he got his first view of the Grand 
Canyon and he also spent a few days 
on a ranch in Colorado. 

While in Los Angeles Mr. Shallcross 
was astonished to note the extent and 
character of the building boom, which 
is almost beyond the comprehension of 
Easterners who have simp'y read about 
it. While in California he arranged 
the details of the Vulcan re-insurance. 
That company had a good agency plant 
in California. 

In summing up impressions, formed 
after his long journey, close observa- 
tion and conversation with quite a 
variety of people, Mr. Shallcross said 
that business generally is picking up. 





MAY DOUBLE CAPITAL 





Fidelity-Phenix Directors Will Make 
Decision at Their Meeting 
on June 25 = 





Increasing the capital stock of; the 
Fidelity-Phenix from $2,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000 is now under consideration. 
The directors are to meet on June 25 
at which time it will be decided whether 
or not the capita! stock will be doubled. 
The company has gross assets of more 
than $30,000,000, and net surplus of 
about $9,000,000. Its gross income last 
year was about $17,000,000. 





NEW FIRE COMPANY? 


Rumor Heard That One Will Be 
Launched Under United States ° 
F. & G. Auspices 
Interests connected with the United 
States Fidelity, & Guaranty, according 
to street rumor, wi'l launch a new fire 
company. 








TO GIRDLE THE GLOBE 
Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, will 
start on a trip around the world Novem- 
ber 21, 





Hugh, Lewis, of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, and Lloyd-George, the 
British premier, are warm personal 
friends, and knew each other when very 
young men in Wales. 




















C ~\ 
‘eae CASH CAPITAL 
¢ $12,000,000 


ORGANIZED 
1853 





STRENGTH— REPUTATION— 
SERVICE 


The presence of any one of these qualities 
in a fire insurance company is a very desir- 
able asset. 


The presence of all three in The Home 
of New York means the kind of insurance 
protection that local agents will always be 
glad to provide to property-owners. 


A policy in The Home of New York gives 
the assured the protection of America’s 


Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















Who’s Who Feature Of 
Insurance Almanac 


MUCH DATA 





IN NEW BOOK 





Statistics Also Figure in 1922 Edition 
of Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Co.’s Volume; 

Many Statistics 





The 1922 edition of “The Insurance 
Almanac and Encyclopedia,” published 
by the Underwriter Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, is 896 pages in 
size, and gives handy information about 
insurance, personalities, laws, statistics 
and other angles of the business. Not 
the least interesting section of the 
book is the Who’s Who, or biographical 
information. A few interesting lines 
about each of a number of personalities 
in the business follow: 

Thomas H. Anderson, United States 
Attorney of the Liverpool & London & 
G'obe: He began his insurance career 
in the office of his father, a Texas local 
agent. 

Sumner Ballard: He is a member 
of the Union League, Metropolitan, 
Down Town, Ardsley, Bankers and Turf 
and Field clubs. 

William M. Ballard, United States 
branch secretary of Commercial Union: 
Began as a teacher at Stamford, Conn. 

Robert P. Barbour, assistant manager 
of the North British & Mercantile: 
engaged in mercantile pursuits from 
1892 to 1898. 

J. C. Barden, secretary Automobile 
Insurance Co.: graduated from Syra- 
cuse University with degree of elec- 
trical engineer. 

Harry R. Bush, president of Dixie 
Fire: once a local agent in Louisville. 

Frederic C. Buswell, vice-president of 
Home: started with the Home on ex- 
piration work. 

Joseph Button, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Virginia: got tit’e of colonel 
by being on staff of governor. 

Hendon Chubb, vice-president Fed- 
eral Insurance Co.: has degree of Ph.B. 
of Yale. 

Milton Dargan, manager southern de- 
partment, Royal: attended Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. 

Carroll L. DeWitt, assistant United 
States manager Genéral, Urbaine and 
Kagle, Star & British Dominions: be- 
gan insurance career as boy in In- 
dianapolis local agency office. 

Gayle T. Forbush, associate manager 
of Roya’ Exchange, is a ccllector of 
old prints of fires and conflagrations, 
fire insurance policies, house-plates and 
fire-marks. 

B. W. Gearheart, Ohio Insurance Com- 
missioner: formerly an instructor of 
bankruptcy in Ohio State University. 

Fred L. Gray, insurance agent and 
general agent, Minneapolis: first bus!- 
ness experience was with Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Jersey City and New York. 

Frederick B. Kellam, manager of the 
Royal: started in office of Security at 
New Haven. 

William Mackintosh, assistant man- 
ager Royal: educated at Aberdeen, 
Scotiand. 

William B. Meikle, president Western 
Assurance: was Eastern *manager at 
Calcutta, India, for Manchester Fire. 

George L. Shepley, of Starkweather 
& Shepley: his library of American 
books attracts attention among book- 
lovers as he is one of America’s great 
collectors, 

E, C. Stokes, United States manager 
of Royal Exchange: was manager for 
company in Egypt. 

James A. Swinnerton, : president 
American Eagle: first field experience 
was {n connection with Johnstown flood. 

John L. Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo: once 
with New York Life. 

Frank L. Travis, insurance commis- 
sioner Kansas: described as farmer, 
banker, insurance man, politician, grad- 
uate of School of Hard Knocks. 

James L. Truscott, vice-president of 
Camden Fire: born in England; came 
here on sailing ship; took eleven weeks 
to cross. 
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McCarthy Hq. T 


D. FE. Monroe 


New York F. & M. I. 
Golf Tournament 


CHAMPION 


Frank 


E. W. CONGDON, JR., 


Shackamaxon Country Club Scene of 
Fine Day’s Sport By Varied 


Insurance Interests 
By The Eastern Underwriter Golf Re 
porter, 
“Just a minute, gentlemen, just a 
minute,” rang out the voice of Harry 


W. Barley, president of the New York 


Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Asso 
ciation, as he stood before the = as- 
sembled members of that body and 
their guests in the dining room ot 
Shackamaxon Country Club last week 
on the occasion of the ninth annual 


Spring Tournament dinner. 

“Just a want 
talk 
went on Mr. Barley, but, there was 1.0 
The the 


their just 


gentlemen, I 
few 


minute, 


to seriously for a minutes,” 


of 


just a minute. members 


association and guests 
had 
not- 
the 


and 


returned from the links, they had 
a fine day. The golfing was fine, 
withstanding the “handicapping” of 
committee— (“‘Eddie” Gallagher 
“Bill” Glenney), and the water hazards 
of the course. All were in good spirits, 
and wanted it known. 

attention 


Barley wanted 


he might 


President 


in order that tell the golfers 


just who won the respective trophies 
and get into the record that it had 
been his pleasure to perform in a 


similar capacity for the past nine years. 
He finally secured a silence, and intro- 
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Walter McBain J. 
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J. ©. MeCormick S. T. Perrin 
duced the several winners amid groat 
cheers. 


The guest prize was won hy J. W. 
Mason, 83 -16--67. Mr. Mason won 
this prize last year also. Judge R. H. 
McAdams won second place for the 


guest prize with a 76. 

In the best ball four ball play, Robert 
O’Gorman and H. §S. Baird, drove in 
winners with 70. KE. G. Snow, Jr., and 
Gerald K. Tyner were runners-up in 
this event with 74. 

In the medal play, class A, hest gross 
score, Ernest W. Congdon, Jr., for the 
second time was out in front with an 
Sl. In this event T. C. Moffatt gathere.1 
in the best net score, 90—18—72, and 
H. C. Cornwall had the second best net, 
90-—16—74. 

In the medal play, class B, best net 
score, A. MacKechnie led the field with 


92-—20- 72, and John F. Murphy was 
the runner up with 100-—26—74 
When Ernest W. Congdon, Jr., left 


E. A. Knapp D. W. McFall David Hastings E. D. LaTourette “Bill” Glenney “Eddie” Gallagher RLY 
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rley PIM. Tofte, Fr. F.C... Smith J. F. Honness J. D. Mills A. S. Bell W. E. Blewett E. G. Snow, Jr. R. L. Tyner G. K. 
his home for Shackamaxon on the day 
of the tournament Mrs. Congdon re- 
minded him that if he wanted to have 
flowers on the dining room table as 
there had been during the past year 
it would be necessary for him io bring 
back the handsome cup, symbolic of 
the association championship. Liking 
flowers on the table Mr. Congdon took 
it back as suggested by his better half. 
A good tip here for golfers! This is 
the second leg Mr. Congdon has on 
the cup. If he comes in a winner next 
year the trophy is his permanently. 

President Barley presented to the 
cheering diners Eugene La Tourette and 
J. Campbell Haywood, a’ ways interest- 
ing personalities at association tourna- 
ments, as “cartoonists.” Don’t know 
just what Mr. President had in mind 
when he referred to these sages as 
“cartoonists,” and neither did the 
“sages,” but they both responded with 
speeches, the former witty and short, 
; the latter with the facetious droll for 
K. which he is noted, poking fun at the 
genial “Eddie” Gallagher, but which 
Mr. Haywood later confided to the 
writer, had not a word of truth in it. 

Mr. Gallagher broke into the speechi- 
fying long enough to take a slant at 
Mr. Haywood’s remarks. Mr. G‘enney 
talked a little shop on the subject of 
“handicapping.” 





illagher E. L. Lewis, Jr. H. EK. Norton Hl. D. 


There is a fine spirit in the New 
York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf 


Association’ which should be encour 
aged. The fraternal feeling is splendid. 

It is fine to note how well all ends 
of the business of insurance get on 
together when they are at play. In 
this association are agents, brokers, 
a‘ijusters, company officials and scribes. 

Among the officers at the recent tour- 
nament were D. E. Monroe, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Centra’; C. L. 
Tyner, vice-president of the Home of 
New York; E. Stanley Jarvis, secretary 
of the Hanover; J. V. Lane, assistant 
manager of the Northern of London; 
W. T. Stewart, vice-president of the 





3. Crehore Hl. ©. Nicholas W. Y. Wemple “Bob” Cruickshank ©. R. Hall c. &; 
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Chester Russell A. MacKechnie G. 





Wannemacher D. R. Holmes 
American of Newark; George A. Clark, 
secretary of the Continental. Re-insur- 
ance was represented by W. Y. Wemple 
and E. G. Snow, Jr. 

The absence of Hugh R. Loudon was 
regretted by many during the day and 
at the dinner action was taken. looking 
to sending Mr. London a message of 
and expressing the hope that 
he will be with the association at its 
annual tournament next year, 

W. L. Hadley, of The Eastern Under- 
writer, after being elected an honorary 
member of the association, acknowl- 
edged with deep appreciation the honor 
and said he was much obliged to all 
the boys for the fine greeting accorded 
him on the occasion. He raised the 
point as to whether it is necessary to 
buid lakes on golf courses, and at so 
many intervals growing long’ thick 
grass and woods, into which the elusive 
golf ball ends its flight, only to be lost 


forever, or until a sharp eyed caddy 
of a fellow golfer fishes or grubs it 
out, sometimes on the next day. And, 


further, he asked if the golfer should 
be charged with a 'ost ball when he is 
properly chaperoned by a course caddy. 
The settlement of these questions will 
have some bearing on the matter of 
turning in his score for the recent 
tournament so that it might get into 
the official records. The fact that he 
Jost nine balls is noted. He added that 
if lakes are a necessary part of a 
course, it would seem to be important to 
play the game dressed in bathing suits 
and provide a marine diver’s outfit for 
probing the bottom of the young ocean 
bounding the tee of the seventeenth 
hole of Shackamaxon Country Club, 
The officers and members of the New 
York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf 
Association record their thanks to the 
officers of Shackamaxon Country Club, 


the steward and his retinue, Robert 
Cruikshank, professional, and his as- 
Sistants, for the many courtesies re- 
ceived from their hands during the 


tournament. 
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Suburban Premiums 
Last Year, $8,000,000 


WERE BUT $2,500,000 





IN 1907 





Local Agents in Suburban Territory, 
1,133; 36 Underwriters’ Agencies 
in Exchange 





One of the best reports read at the re- 
cent meeting of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
that of James W. Townsend, of Glen 
Cove, N. Y., which was on conditions in 
suburban New York territory, and in the 
preparation of which Henry E. Hess, 
manager of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange, corroborated. This is the 
report: 


The New York Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, or as it is officially 
known, The Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange, was organized in 1907. 

The territory under its jurisdiction 
comprises the counties of Rockland, 
Putnam, Westchester, Nassau and Suf- 
folk; so much of the Borough of Bronx 
as lies east of the Bronx River, and all 
of the Boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond, except such portions thereof as 
are under the jurisdiction of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, viz.: 
Long Island City and the American 
Dock Stores, 

The total membership as reported at 
the annual meeting in April was 184, 
composed of 147 stock companies, one 
mutual and_ thirty-six underwriters 
agencies, | 

Agencies 

The number of local agents in the 
suburban territory by counties is as fol- 
lows: Putnam, 11; Rockland, 38; West- 
chester, 249; Yonkers, 39; Bronx, 41), 
Queens, 290; Nassau, 208; Suffolk, 187; 
Richmond, 70. Total, 1,133. 

In the territory of the New York Sub- 
urban Exchange agents are paid a flat 
commission of 20% and a contingent 
commission of 5%. Brokers are allowed 
15%. 

There is but one kind or class of 
agents, viz.: a resident local agent. Gen- 
eral agents are not permitted in Subur- 
ban territory, but must be located in 
New York City (Manhattan) or in 
Brooklyn, from whence they must con- 
duct department offices. 


Rates 


All classes of risk except dwellings 
and farmhouses are specifically rated 
under schedules, and the specific rates 
are published in forty-eight tariff vol- 
umes, not one of which is more than 
six years old and all of which are cor- 
rected to date. 

All classes of risks, except unpro- 
tected dwellings and farmhouses, must 
carry at least 80% co-insurance. 

All so-called “palatial,” “multi-million- 
aire,” or “high cost country” dwellings, 
whether protected or unprotected, are 
specifically rated under schedule and 
have been since 1912. There are now 
1,500 such risks included in published 
tariffs, and all of them are held to 80% 
co-insurance. 

In Suburban territory all churches, 
schools. and all (insured) public build- 
ings are rated under schedules, and 
have been since 1912. ‘There are now 
900 churches and 600 schools, so rated, 
and they are all held to 80% co-insur- 
ance, » 

As a result of the foregoing, accom- 
panied by the enforcement of efficient 
rules, #he territory of the Suburban, 
which in 1907 produced less than $2,500,- 
000 in premiums produced last year over 
$8,000,000. 

Companies Responsible for Their Gen- 
eral Agents 

The Suburban Exchange is composed 
of companies who sign direct by their 
executive officers. Members vote on the 
floor of the Exchange through their 
officers, with the one exception that 
companies doing their Suburban busi- 
ness through general agents (who must 
conduct bona fide department offices) 
may vote through such general agents, 
The companies, however, are the mem- 


bers, and they are responsible for their 
general agents. 

Local agents are not members, but 
each one is required to sign and file a 
written pledge agreeing to observe the 
rules and rates of the Exchange, and to 
abide by the rulings and findings of the 
committees. If an agent does not live 
up to this pledge the companies repre- 
sented by him are appealed to to bring 
him into-line. 

The administrative work of the Ex- 
change rests in the hands of six stand- 
ing committees, viz.: the Agency Qualifi- 
cations, Brokerage, Deviation, Electri- 
cal, Executive and Rate, whose instruc- 
tions are carried out by a secretary- 
manager having oversight and control 
of all departments. 

The Rate Department inspects risks, 
computes and promulgates their rates, 
prepares copy for and prints tariffs, and 
their weekly supplements, answers all 
inquiries and conducts all routine corre- 
spondence regarding risks. During the 
past fiscal year daily reports and en- 
dorsements checked totaled 33,636. 
Stamping, Electrical and Brokerage 

Departments 

The stamping department passes upon 
all daily reports and endorsements, 
places those that are in error in viola- 
tion, and follows up those violations 
until the policies are corrected or can- 
celled. If neither result is obtained 
within ninety days, the delinquents are 
reported to the deviation committee for 
fines. This department in the past year 
stamped 363,301 daily reports and 222,- 
540 endorsements and cancellations. 

The electrical department inspects 
and certifies all risks in which elec- 
tricity is installed for light, heat or 
power, and follows up defects for cor- 
rection. If not corrected within sixty 
days after due notice given, defective 
risks are reported to the rate depart- 
ment and an increase of rate is imposed 
according to the gravity of the defects. 
The results in department show 69,322 
inspections and re-inspections made, in 
addition to much other routine work. 
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The brokerage department issues 
yearly certificates to between 5,000 and 
6,000 brokers and keeps a record of 
their pledges and of any complaints 
made against them for irregular prac- 
tices. 

The general office looks after the col- 
lection of assessments, makes _ pur- 
chases, pays bills, keeps the books, 
sends out all printed matter and sup- 
plies including tariffs and weekly rate 
supplements and bulletins to agents; 
conducts telephone exchange with con- 
nections to all departments; investi- 
gates complaints; issues and follows 
up queries to members. 

The nature of the work of the brok- 
erage, rate, electrical and executive 
committees is indicated by their names. 
The deviation committee hears all 
complaints, renders decisions and im- 
poses fines; follows up all cases to 
conclusion. 

Committee on Agency Qualifications 

It is the duty of the committee on 

agency qualifications, which began its 





yours for the asking 


“One of the first things I did when I went into business for my- 
self,” said the general manager of a large department store, “was to 
adopt a rule that I would buy goods only from salesmen who could give 


me ideas. 


I have stuck to that rule ever since.” 


That man got his idea, he said, from a salesman. 


Similarly, the modern agent places his business with those compa- 
nies from which he secures ideas and help. 


Are you one of those*who give constructive help? Or 
are you one whose right to an assured’s business depends 


solely on his friendship? 


There is a world of material 


for reflection in the thought expressed above. 


The Fidelity-Phenix tools are yours—the counsel of special agents, 
engineering service, advertising “selling aids” (direct your request to 
the Advertising Department for them), advice on forms, schedule rating, 
unusual carrying capacity, and a broad underwriting policy. 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 





Cc. R. STREET 
President 


“AMERICA Fors” 


Cash Capital: $2,500,006.00 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 





work in 1914, to see that appointments 
as local agents are not given to New 
York City brokers, or to men employed 
in the head offices in New York City, 
or in genera!, those whose appointment 
might be prejudicial to the bona fide 
resident local agents. Every member 
is required to give notice of the. ap- 
pointment of an agent, and until such 
appointment has been investigated and 
approved by the committee on agency 
qualifications, the Exchange will not 
supply him with tariffs or forms or 
printed supplies; and any policies writ- 
ten and submitted by. such agents to 
the stamping department are passed 
tentatively, and subject to recall if the 
committee’s approval of the appoint- 
ment is subsequently withheld. It is 
this committee which requires the sign- 
ing and filing of the local agent’s pledge 
already referred to. Since the creation 
of this committee some eight years ago, 
more than 1,250 appointments have 
been considered, which is more than 
the total number of agents existing 
today in the field. Card records are 
kept of all appointments, and of 
changes in their representation, so that 
at any time a given agent’s card shows 
what companies are represented in his 
agency. 

Conditions in the Suburban field dur- 
ing the past year have been very satis- 
factory. There have been only a very 
few complaints from agents of minor 
character. Such complaints, or griev- 
ances, if you wish to call it that, were 
given careful consideration by the Ex- 
change officials amicably settled. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) JAMES W. TOWNSEND. 





TRANSFER KOLB TO MONTANA 





W. T. Harrison Made Philadelphia Staff 
Adjuster of Home, Franklin 
and City of New York 





Clifford E. Kolb, staff adjuster, at- 
tached to the adjusting department of 
the Home, Franklin and City of New 
York fleet at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been temporarily transferred to the 
State of Montana where he will make 
his headquarters at Great Falls assist- 
ing State Agent Benn R. Scott, in the 
adjustment of losses. 

Walter T. Harrison has been appoint- 
ed staff adjuster of the Home, Franklin 
and City of New York fleet, attached 
to the adjusting department, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr. Harrison, who is a gradu- 
ate of the Temple University, was for 
a short period in the local agency 
business. 





G. B. GREENSLET DEAD 
George B. Greenslet, for twenty years 
general agent of the Glens Falls in 
Kastern N. Y., died this week at the 
age of eighty. He began as a book 
keeper with the company. 





Chairman E. J. Sisley, of the Volunteer 
Hospital committee, reports that the 
drive now being made in the interest 
of that hospital is a success. Insurance 


men of a wide variety are contributing 
to the support of the hospital. 
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Win Film Safeguard 
Fight in Pennsylvania 


NEW MOTION PICTURE CODE 








Ready September 1; Separate Regula- 
tions to Cover Use of Flammable 
and Slow Burning Film 


The underwriters have won their fight 
in Pennsylvania to secure regulations 
demanding safeguards against the haz- 
ards of film dangerously exposed during 
the exhibition of educational motion pic- 
tures. 

The new motion picture code, pre- 
pared by the State Industrial Board, is 
effective September 1, and offers sepa- 
rate regulations to cover the use of 
flammable (nitro-cellulose) and slow- 
burning (acetate-cellulose) film. 

An asbestos booth is required when 
flammable film is used, but if approved 
machines are used, the booth need not 


be provided when slow-burning film is 
shown. 


Three Separate Jurisdictions 

The Pennsylvania State Department 
of Labor and Industry will enforce the 
code by three separate jurisdictions. 
Permits, free of charge, will be granted 
to capable operators, effective for one 
year unless revoked “for cause.” Per- 
mits must also be secured for the build- 
ings in which the films are to be shown, 
and no permits will be granted until 
after an inspection. Operation is re- 
stricted to approved types of machines, 
which must be permanently marked to 
indicate the character of film it is 
licensed to show. 

Pennsylvania is the first state in the 
Union to yield to the contentions of the 
underwriters in protection against film 
ignition. Even here the decision was 
made after a series of hearings by the 
State Industrial Board, which ,at first 
was prejudiced against the views of 
the underwriters, Conflicting arguments 
were advanced by the manufacturers, 
exhibitors and underwriters at the hear- 
ings, and, although the best suggestions 
of each group were embodied in the 
code, the contentions of the underwrit- 
ers prevailed. 

The new code applies to all non- 
theatrical exhibitions in the State. Spe- 
cial exemption is granted by the board, 
however, to the exhibitions before the 
sick, aged, infirm or other “shut-ins,” 
the board holding that great hardship 
would be invoked upon the invalids by 
making the rules effective in hospitals 
and sanitariums. School and church 
buildings will be the most affected class, 
as the regulations do not apply to ex- 
hibitions in industrial establishments. 


Caution in Handling Films 


Caution in handling films is urged in 
the rules which make it mandatory to 
use all safety devices and machines in 
manners specially approved by the 
board. The accumulation of flammable 
film is also forbidden, and the code 
specifies that all film must be kept in 
metal containers except when actually 
in use, 

Another precaution is the rule which 
demands that the slow-burning film be 
marked “slow-burning” to prevent mis- 
taking the character of the film. The 
marking may be along the edge of the 
film or upon a leader, and manufactur- 
ers and distributors of the slow-burning 
stock are invited to register their mark- 
ings with the Industrial Board. 

To Differentiate in Building Payments 

The building inspection bureau of the 
Department of Labor and Industry has 
announced that it will differentiate in 
its permits for buildings or rooms in 
which flammable film may be used and 
places in which only the slow-burning 
may be exhibited. 

Criticism was made at the hearing 
that regulations such as incorporated 
in the code would mark the death of 
educational exhibitions in Pennsylvania, 
This contention was refuted by Com- 





































Every Agent 
needs behind him 
Companies which not 
only afford him facilities 
for taking care of his business, but that undoubted 
assurance of financial and moral strength, broad vision 
and just and honorable dealing which will make every 

policyholder a permanent friend. 
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THE NORWICH UNION COMPANIES SUPPLY 
THIS NEED. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 





In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union 
There Is Strength, Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Explosion, Rent, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and 
Civil Commotion, Liability, Bur- 
glary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, 

Golfers, Plate Glass 


COMPANIES 













































missioner of Labor and Industry Clifford 
B. Connelley, who, in issuing the rules 
of the new code, said: 

“These regulations do not debar 
safety machines without the portable 
booth, because there: are many fitting 
educational subjects to be obtained from 
exchanges, made on the acetate-cellu- 
lose or slow-burning films. 

“The immediate effect of these regu- 
lations will be to stimulate the demand 
for safety film before many months 
have passed—probably before these 
regulations go into effect. The stock of 
pictures on this film will be increased 
; “The underwriters, as well as manu- 
facturers, are advised regarding these 
rules and are prepared to meet any de- 
mand in the interest of safety.” 

; The Industrial Board, in its report to 
Commissioner Connelley, said much 
credit is due Dana Pierce, New York 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
the information and suggestions given 


the board in its considerati 
on o 
new regulations, aan 








LOCAL FIRE LOSSES HEAVY 





New York Record for First Five Months 
is 40 Per Cent Over 
Last Year 





Fire losses in New York Cit hav 
been exceedingly heavy during the first 
five months of the year. The hope that 
the middle of April marked the high 
point and that a better experience 
could be expected has been shattered 
and underwriters and local managers 
are becoming rather discouraged with 
the prospects. Losses during these five 
months were 40% above the bad record 
made during the same period in 1921. 

Adjustments made by the New York 
board numbered 2,092 compared with 
1,556 during the first five months last 
year. ; The ri amount of losses in- 
curred was $12,101,471 comparec 
$8,669,876, an increase of pe ie nw 
The volume of total losses for the year 
at the present rate would amount to 
over $4,000 per month. 

The chance of making an underwrit- 
ing profit on the year’s business locally 
appears very slim when the decrease 
in premium volume is considered. Local 
underwriters complain of the frequency 
with which large claims for water dam- 
age in sprinklered risks are made 
where the fire loss is very small. 





J. W. TOWNSEND’S COMPANIES 

James W. Townsend, of Glen Cove, 
L. L, has an unusually strong list of 
companies, including Aetna, American 
Sagle, American of Newark, Boston, 
Century, Columbia, Commercial Union, 
Home, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Niagara, Northern Pennsylvania, Provi- 
dence-Washington, Royal, Westchester, 
New York Plate Glass, G!obe Indemnity, 
Royal, Travelers. 

His letterhead gives these insurance 
coverages: burglary, plate glass, fire, 
rents, liability, automobile, surety 
bonds, workmen’s compensation. 





COURTESY A BUSINESS ASSET 


The importance of courtesy as a 
business asset is emphasized by Vice- 
President Mee of the National Surety 
in a letter to the salaried fleld repre- 
sentatives of that company. The letter 
makes four points, as follows: 

“First: Clients and agents will tell 
many of their friends about one act 
of courtesy or one incident of real ser- 
vice rendered by us. 

“Second: It is not, enough for us to 
tell our clients or agents that we are 
serving them earnestly and well, rather 
do they properly require that we show 
them. 

“Third: Promptness in our attention 
to complaints is one form of courtesy 
that should never be overlooked. 

“Fourth: It is gcod business for the 
Head of an office or department to 
accept responsibilities for mistakes 
made py their employes. Certainly our 
clients and agents accept the adjust- 
ment far more graciously and usually 
hold no grudge. We must remember 
that if we expect frankness in all 
things we must be equally as frank.” 
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Public Adjusters 
“Clean Up” in Arverne 


OFFICE NEAR BURNED AREA 
But Most of $1,500,000 Losses Are 
Total; Water Fails Firemen When 
Most Needed 


Arverne, a summer resort near the 
Rockaways on Long Island, and popu- 
lated during the seasom by people who 
live in the wintertime in the Bronx, on 


put up bungalows, but the bungalows 
as a rule, were not in the path of the 
fire. “Keep your eyes on Coney Is and,” 
was the advice of fire department offi- 
cials as they rested up from the experi- 
ence of fighting one of the hardest fires 
in their history. 


All the salvage in the Arverne fire 
will not amount to much. The flames 
made a clean sweep of the area. The 
loss may reach $1,500,000. One firm 
of real estate operators, L. Taus & 
Sons, told daily newspapers that they 
had c’aims against the companies for 
at least $400,000. 








Copyright P. & A. Photos 





SCENE ON MORNING AFTER FIRE SHOWING TYPE OF 
ARVERNE BUILDINGS WHICH BURNED 


the East Side and in some cases on 
the upper West Side, was devastated 
for five blocks by a fire a few days 
ago. The property destroyed ranged 
from splendid summer homes to hastily 


The only reason the insurance loss 
is not higher is that considerable of 
the property was uninsured. 

“Your rates are too high and we'll 
carry our own insurance, and thus save 


the money,” was a statement frequently 
told to insurance agents of the section 
in the past. 

Public Adjusters 

Soon after the fire public adjusters 
appeared on the scene, opening offices, 
and soliciting the assured to represent 
them. The stock company adjusters 
were indignant at some of the tactics 
of the “public adjusters,” as there were 
reports that the way was being paved 
to collect fat fees. Assureds were a’so 
told they could not get a square deal 
from the companies unless they sub- 
mitted plans and specifications of an 
elaborate nature, all of which, of course, 
would be prepared by the public ad- 
justers. 

The absence of fire walls was in part 
responsibe for the spread of the blaze. 
Arverne did not believe in fire walls, 
or was too indolent to build them. The 
only reason the United States Coast 
Guard station was not entirely de- 
stroyed was because a_ continuous 
stream of water was poured over it 
to save the structure. It ignited, never- 
theless, and the roof was burned off. 
Some of the houses were substantial 
dwellings of the best type, but others 
were of the lightest type of construc- 
tion, hastily thrown together. 

The hose was not of poor quality 
but the pressure itse’f was not high. 
In fact, the hydrants themselves were 
so rusty and out of condition that the 
firemen were terribly handicapped in 
getting any water supply. Undoubtedly, 
the poor water supply was in part re- 
sponsible for the quick spread of the 
flames, 

Alarmed by the disastrous results of 
the fire city officials of the various 
boroughs got together in a conference 
and discussed better fire protection for 
the Rockaways. Temporary high pres- 
sure water stations will be provided at 


once, and a permanent high pressure 
system will be laid throughout the 
Rockaway peninsula. Additional pro- 
tection will also be given by fire boats. 

It is reported that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will send 
an engineer to inspect the entire Rock- 
away section. At this season of the 
year it is densely populated. 





BLUE GOOSE OUTING 
To Take Place on June 24; Insurance 
Men From Out of Town Will Join 
New Yorkers in Good Time 
The Blue Goose, which has gathered 
many prominent New York insurance 
men in its nest, will have its annual out- 
ing on June 24, and there will be in 
attendance insurance men from Tren- 
ton, Philadelphia, Boston and even from 
New Orleans. Fred J. Breen, of 76 Wil- 
liam street, is in charge of the booking 
arrangements. A games committee wil! 
pull off a baseball match and other 

events, 

Here is a chance for insurance men 
to forget their cares and for an after- 
noon at least frolic as boys again. It 
is the second annual outing. The out- 
ing is to be at Glenwood-on-the-Sound. 

HOBBS MADE TALK 

Insurance Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, was a guest of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters at its 
monthly meeting. Mr. Hobbs outlined 
briefly the importance of the coming 
convention of insurance commissioners 
to be held in Massachusetts. President 
Davenport of the board assured the 
commissioner of the support and hearty 
co-operation of the insurance agents of 
Boston and Massachusetts in assisting 
the insurance department in entertain- 
ing the guests. 
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I wouldn’t advise an agent to spend 
much time framing up “by mail” cam- 
paigns. 

What’s the use? 

If you have a real message for a 
man, my idea is to go and see him and 
personally present it. When an agent 
sits down to write a form letter to be 
sent out to insurance prospects, it is 
generally a prima facie evidence that 
he doesn’t know how to “flirt.” 

In case you don’t get me, I will use 
an analogy. 

“Bill” Jones geis on the train at 
Boston bound for New York and across 
the way is a beautiful young maiden 
whom he wishes he knew. Now he 
might secure her name and address in 
some way unknown to her and write 
her the following letter: 

Dear Miss Smith: 
at the present 


Do you think 
time you know 
enough men? Wouldn’t you like 
to broaden your field of ‘friends 
and get acquainted with me? I 
have long admired your beautiful 
golden tresses and your wonderful 
blue eyes. 

I am a tal!, handsome, vigorous, 
unmarried young man of thirty. I 
earn $3,600 a year and expect to 
have my salary raised shortly. 


If interested, kindly fill out the 
enclosed post card, indicating the 
time and the place where I may 


call upon you, which I assure you 

will place you under no ob'igations 

whatever. 
Very truly yours. 

No, my friends, this is not a good 
method for getting acquainted with the 
young lady across the way and no suc- 
cessful life insurance agent would 
dream of trying to put such a proposi- 
tion across. Instead he would probably 
watch for an opportunity to pick up 
her copy of the “Cosmopolitan” when 
it slid off her silk skirt and he’p her 
take her suitcase down from the rack, 
or smilingly suggest that this is heau- 
tiful weather that we are having, isn’t 
it? And probably by the time he got 
to Springfield he would be taking her 
into the dining-room for lunch and call- 
ing her by her first name. 

My advice to insurance agents who 
want to write letters to prospects is 
to get a copy of George Ade’s Fables 
and read about Gus and the two mando- 
lin players. It is a salesmanship story 
that is worth committing to memorv. 

While space doesn’t permit my tell- 
ing the whole tale here, IT will state 
that Gus was not a letter writer but 
an artist who believed that on every 
occasion time should be taken by the 


forelock and that a bird in the hand 
is worth a thousand in the underbrush. 

Two friends of his, whose chief bid 
for fame was the fact that they could 
play on the mandolin, once took Gus 
to call on a lady friend whom they had 
been admiring for many months but 
upon whom they had somehow failed 
to make much of an impression, but 
Gus—well, after the mandolin players 
had swung into the William Tell Over- 
ture, invited the young lady out on the 
back porch and evidently got a lot 
further with her in fifteen minutes than 


the mandolin boys had in fifteen 
months. However, read the story for 
yourself. It’s interesting. 


So, after all, the way to do things 
is to do things, so let me say again 
that any man who has a real message 
and who believes in himself and in the 
company he represents will not spend 
overmuch time planning form letters. 
He will instead use the money to pur- 
chase himse'f some new, attractive and 
conservatively cut raiment and walk 
right in and sit down. 


Hho Crge we 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 








Gaines & Silvey at 80 Maiden Lane 
Consists of Thomas J. Gaines 
and Alexander M. Silvey 





Gaines & Silvey, 
firm at 80 


a new brokerage 
Maiden Lane, consists of 
Thomas J. Gaines and Coe & Silvey. 

Mr. Gaines is the son of the late 
Thomas J. Gaines, who was secretary 
of the old Eagle Fire of New York. 
When that company was liquidated in 
1901 the father and son entered the 
insurance brokerage business, to which 
the present T. J. Gaines succeeded upon 
the death of his father. 

Alexander M. Silvey is the son of the 
late James A. Silvey, who was for sev- 
eral years vice-president and secretary 
of the o'd German American, now the 
ireat American. He entered the insur- 
ance brokerage business with A. E. Coe 
about fifteen years ago, and the firm 
of Coe & Silvey was formed a few 
years later, and has been continued 
ever since that time. Mr. Silvey is a 
director in the Fire, Marine and Lia- 
bility Brokers’ Association. 





It is the mind that makes the man 
and our vigor is our immortal soul.— 
Ovid. 
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New England Mutuals 





Organized for Capacity Rather Than for Rate 
Reduction 


By H. L. GRIDER, Cleveland 


Most manufacturers and the majority 
of insurance agents have an erroneous 
idea of the real reason for the organiza- 
tion of the Eastern Factory Mutuals. 
Some of these mutual companies have 
been doing business for almost one hun- 
dred years. They started in business 
long before the development of sprink- 
ler and other fire protection in anything 
like its present state of efficiency, and 
before many of the present stock com- 
panies were organized, 

Owing to the fact that our forefathers 
landed in New England, business of all 
kinds naturally started there and fol- 
lowed civilization west and_ south. 
Among the first industries developed 
there was the textile industry. As this 
was before the days of steam or electric 
power, they were forced to build their 
mills along the banks of the rivers in 
order to have access to the water power. 
This naturally limited the space for fac- 
tory sites. As these plants grew larger 
and closer together, all trying to stay 
near the stream, it brought about a con- 
gestion of values which was far beyond 
the capacity of the then small stock fire 
insurance companies. This prompted 
the manufacturers to launch co-opera- 
tive or mutual fire insurance companies 
to protect themselves without the neces- 


sity of putting up the money to finance 
stock insurance companies. 

The managers of these mutuals soon 
learned that they were good things, es- 
pecially so for their managers, and the 
records indicate their management is 
handed on down as a sort of family 
affair, as would be a bank or building 
and loan association management. 

With these facts before us, it is amus- 
ing to hear these mutuals daily making 
the claim that they are responsible for 
the low cost of insurance on sprink- 
lered risks. Records indicate that stock 
companies have spent much more 
money in the testing and developing of 
fire fighting apparatus than anyone else, 
and any claim made by the mutuals that 
they were the first to recognize the 
value of these different grades of pro- 
tection was brought about by necessity 
rather than choice. 





GET BIG BUFFALO LINE 

Ryan & Cable, a Buffalo firm, re- 
ceived insurance on city property of 
the police, market, and fire depart- 
ments, amounting to more than $3,- 
000,000. Finance Commissioner Graves 
rebuked the mayor last week for failure 
to distribute the business among other 
insurance men of the city. Commis- 
sions amounted to $44,477.25. 





Arnold & Wannemacher are no longer 
representing the Pittsburgh Fire in 
Philadelphia territory. 
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Untermyer Sails After 
Proving Insurance Men 


Are Excellent Financiers 


Samuel Untermyer has sailed for Europe. His parting shot to 
the Lockwood Committee just before adjournment on Friday of last 
week was that he would dig into the investments of fire insurance 
companies as soon as he got back. He is determined to have the 
legislature pass a law prohibiting the fire companies from owning 
stocks. This desire of Mr. Untermyer is not general and it is neces- 
sary for him to lash up a public sentiment by showing some horrible 
examples of insurance company speculations, practices and losses. 
Mr. Untermyer thought he could prove his case by putting under,a 
glaring calcium test, the operations of a leading fire insurance execu- 
tive-financier; and sending accountants to study the stock invest- 
ments of two large and two small companies whose offices are up- 
state. The fire insurance executive-financier was Henry Evans, chair- 
man of the Board of the “America Fore” companies. The two large 
companies outside of New York City under review were the Glens 
Falls and the Agricultural. The two small companies were the Union, 


of Buffalo; and the Excelsior. 


As Mr. Untermyer read a list of stocks owned by the Glens Falls 
and the Agricultural everybody was puzzled. The shrewdest of in- 


vestors would not have bought much differently. 
of stock holdings of the Agricultural: 


Here is a sample 
American Telegraph & Tele- 


phone, Bethlehem Steel, General Electric, Standard Oil, United States 


Rubber, United States Steel, 


Bankers Trust Company, Guaranty 


Trust Company, Equitable Trust Company, Irving National Bank, etc. 
And note these stocks of the Glens Falls read by Mr. Untermyer, 


very serious and slowly: 


United States Steel, Western Union, F. W. Woolworth Co., etc. 


Agricutural Owns Stock in Guaranty 
Trust Co. and Other Great 
Financial Institutions 


What Mr. Untermyer was trying to 
drive home at this point was a puzzle. 
He continued to read the list with 
great severity of expression, calling 
special attention to the fact that the 
Agricultural had ‘$471,000 invested in 
these banks and trust companies.” 
Finaliy, he observed as he picked up 
the Glens Falls list: “You will notice 
that the relationship between these 
companies and certain banks is very 
close. The issues seem to follow the 
banks. Observe this Glens Falls list 
and you will see quite a striking simi- 
larity in investments with the Agricul- 
tural list.” 

United States Steel was on both; 
Cudahy was on one and Armour on 
the other. Both had the Louisville 
Property Company. But the principal 
similarity seemed to be that ‘both 
owned stock in the General Adjustment 
Bureau, Underwriters’ Salvage Com- 
pany and similar organizations. Then, 
too, there was the Afia Corporation 
(American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion). Untermyer has not yet grasped 
what the Afia Corporation is. Probably 
the fact that it is a Delaware corpora- 
tion makes him look upon it. with sus- 
picion. 

Seven in Audience 


As Mr. Untermyer read this list 
showing the gilt-edged nature of Glens 
Falls and Agricultural stocks the press 
table looked bored. So did the seven 
other persons present. And seven is 
right. Either Henry Evans is a com- 
plete failure as a drawing card or there 
is no public interest in insurance. The 
stage had been set for a scandal in 
high financial life. The morning news- 
papers had published Untermyer’s ver- 
sion of alleged profits made by Mr. 
Evans on syndicate operations and of 
alleged losses made by the companies 
of which Mr. Evans was chairman, 
The whole point of the Untermyer ex- 
amination as reflected in the headlines 
was that the peak which Mr. Untermyer 
has been, trying to reach—-another series 
of Armstrong insurance scandals—was 
being passed. 

He was trying to prove that Mr. 
Evans was using inside Wall Street 
information to clean up a large per- 
sonal fortune at the expense of the 
Poor stockholders of the Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix and American Eagle. 
In view of the headlines the committee 


room should have been as crowded as 
it has been on innumerable occasions, 
especially when Samuel Gompers testi- 
fled. Possib'y the sergeant at arms, 
after reading the morning papers, 
thought there would be a crowd, be- 
cause he even tried to chase out the 
insurance reporters from a point of 
vantage on the theory that the chairs 
would be needed. They weren’t. At 
one time there entered the room the 
freshman class of a college—about sixty 
girls and ten boys—who came in to 
look at the proceedings under the 
guidance of teachers. Five minutes 
sufficed; and the class left. 


How Investments Are Made 


The attempt to show Mr. Evans as 
a man who is not treating his stock- 
holders right, or who is personally en- 
gaging in enterprises which are harm- 
ful to his companies, amused financial 
officers of other fire companies who 
know that the Evans office from the 
money-making standpoint has been 
almost in a class by itself; and is 
second to none in the care in which 
investments are studied, made, spread 
and guarded. For years Mr. Evans has 
run the investment end of the business 
along lines similar to the way the un- 
derwriting is run—not too much of 
anything, but some of a lot of things. 
Elsewhere in this paper will be found 
the classes of securities owned by the 
Continental, and how they rank by per- 
centage. The investment end of the 
Evans companies has been brought to 
such a state of perfection that a firm 
of widely-known public accountants said 
only recently that it was better than 
that of any bank which their men had 
visited, 
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It is not generally known on the 
Street that stockholders of the Conti- 
nental draw every year in dividends as 
much money as has been paid into the 
company by stockholders from the time 
it started. In all $2,000,000 has been 
paid in, and $2,000,000 a year in divi- 
dends are being paid. 

The Continental originally had a 
capital stock of $500,000. Immediately 
after the Chicago fire, and without 
knowing at the time the definite loss, 
stockholders paid in $500,000 more in 
order to take care of all contingencies. 
After the Boston fire stockholders were 
assessed 40%, or $400,000, but a year 
afterwards that was paid back in the 
shape of a special dividend to reim- 
burse them. This made the capital 
stand at $1,000,000. In January, 1903, 
Mr. Evans became president. In 1910 
he increased the capital to $2,000,000 
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through a stock dividend of $1,000,000. 
Later, when he increased the capital 
to $10,000,000, if he had made a stock 
dividend of $8,000,000 it would have 
reduced the surplus “% litthe under $10,- 
000,000; so he sold $1,000,000 at par and 
made a stock dividend of $7,000,000. It 
will thus be seen that since the start 
the amount of cash paid in for capital 
is $2,000,000. The stock of the Conti- 
nental is $25 par. On June 16 one 
hundred shares were sold on the Stock 
Exchange at 76. This means that the 
value of the company’s stock is more 
than $30,000,000, 

These figures tell more 


eloquently 
than anything else why Mr. 


Evans is 


honor and integrity, and there is being 
quoted on the Street a quick retort he 
made to Untermyer: 

“I don’t measure my honesty by dol- 
lars.” 


Untermyer Played for Headlines 

During the time Mr. Evans was on 
the stand Mr. Untermyer seemed to be 
playing for points rather than to bring 
out information, and one thing that he 
haryed on was an attempt to prove one 
man control of investments, but Mr. 
Evans insisted that he did-not dictate; 
that one negative vote would kill in 
the committee having to do with the 
finances. Mr. Evans finally submitted 




















strong with the directorate. The com- a statement showing the mechanism of 
panies are not only in a fine under- his companies for buying securities, 
writing and agency position, but they and circumstances about the Cuba Cane 
are money makers. The investments Sugar, Pierce-Arrow Preferred and 
of the Fidelity-Phenix and American American Petroleum stocks and bonds 
Eagle are made in much the same man- investments which has been’ under 
ner as the Continental investments. Untermyer fire. In seven years Mr. 
Friends of Mr. Evans say that he is Evans engaged in only ten syndicate 
very proud of his financial record, es- operations, and his losses were more 
pecially the record he made during the than his profits in the aggregate. In 
vast y changing types of periods other words, these syndicate operas 
through which the country has gone tions cost him about $3,000. 
in the past few vears. They say he The statement sent to Mr. Unter- 
is just as proud of his reputation for myer by Mr, Evans folows: 
Statement by Henry Evans 
“The finances of our companies are 


directed by a committee appointed each 
year at the organization meeting of the 
board, For action te be taken the com- 
mittee must vote as a unit—one nega- 
tive vote kills any proposed action. The 
chairman of the board is ex-officio a 
member of the committee. 

“The secretary-treasurer of the board 
is required to notify the chairman of 
the finance committee by letter as soon 
as any purchase or sales are made. 

“There is a rotating asset committee 
which is required to count the securities 
and make report to the full board each 
month. The member longest on the 
committee is chairman. He calls the 
meeting without the knowledge of the 
officers of the company. After acting as 
chairman he retires and nominates for 
appointment to the board a new man. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 
“When the Cuba Cane Sugar (sold at 
81, afterward went to 14 and is now 38) 
underwriting was brought to the atten- 
tion of the finance committee it was 
deciined. This was in December, 1915, 
I accepted personally an underwriting 
at that time when the companies were 
not interested and I did not think they 
would be (although I do not say I would 
have declined the offered underwriting 
interest if the companies had accepted 
when participation was offered). On 
February 3, 1916, the syndicate man- 
agers notified me that all common stock 
had been sold. (It was in the common 
stock the big profit was made, and I 
learned that most of the preferred had 
been disposed of also). After that date 
the director that had objected to the 
original participation and purchase of 
this sugar stock advised me he had 
changed his mind as to the security and 
as 1 believed in the stability of the issue 
a purchase was made at a special dis- 
count price through Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
& Co. I personally bought stock at the 
same time. While I made a little less 
than $20,000 as a member of the syndi- 
cate I lost $45,000 when later I sold my 
stock and at the same time I sold the 
stock the companies owned. We made 
a big saving by selling at 81. This sale 
came about through my becoming dis- 
satisfied with conditions reported to me 
as existing in the sugar company. I 
asked for information, it was denied me 
and [| brought about an investigation; 
afterward I was elected a member of 
the board of the sugar company, and 
finding conditions not to my liking I 
sold out for myself and the insurance 
companies, There was a considerable 
loss, but it would have been very much 
greater later on and today if the stock 
had been held. 


“Pierce-Arrow Preferred—It looked 


good as an investment; there was but 
ten millions of preferred; it was the 
best car built in the United States, $16,- 
500,000 had been paid by the bankers 
for the plant and the market value of 
the securities quickly rose until they 
were quoted as worth some thirty mil- 
lions. I made inquiries of responsible 
directors of the Pierce-Arrow Company 
(interested in our companies also) and 
was advised to hold. I finally sold and 
took a loss. 

“Pan American Petroleum Stocks and 
Bonds—Our first venture was in the 
convertible bonds of the Doheny com- 
panies. I got to know Mr, Doheny per- 
sonally (socially), I believed him able 
and honest (still do, of course). We have 
followed. his issues for some years and 
only recently sold out because some of 
our directors believed the Mexican oil 


fields were about to play out. As a 
whole our profit growing out of our 


purchases and sales of the Doheny com- 
panies amounts to over (for the three 
companies) $425,000, $209,000 of which 
was the Continental’s profit. 


Investment Conditions 


“As the result of war conditions we 
have passed through a condition such 
as we are never likely to see again. 
Market values sank because the value 
of money (measured by the current rate 
of interest) rose abnormally. After the 
armistice conditions and prices changed 
so rapidly that every concern that had 
not been very wisely managed came to 
grief. This condition was true in prac- 
tically all lines of industry and business 
activity. The blighting hand of Govern- 
ment control and interference brought 
failure and ruin to many railroads. The 
forcing of rapid liquidation by the bank- 
ing interests resulted in falling prices, 
especially for overproduced commodi- 
ties, and every concern that had not 
been very wisely handled suffered more 
or less severely. 

“Our effort is to distribute our invest- 
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WESTERN | | BROKERS- 
ASSURANCE CO. Representative 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
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Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus $1,195,519.73 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachueette and Rhode Island 
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A 90% Choice 


F the combustible property in the United States, repre- 
senting a value of Kighty Billion Dollars, 82% is protected 
by Fire Insurance. 

Of this vast coverage, 90% is carried by a single type of 
organization—the Stock Insurance company. 

The principles of stock and non-stock fire insurance are 
of almost equal age—about 250 years—during which time the 
public has had a full and ample opportunity to make a 
carefully considered choice. The figures indicate that 


The Public Has Chosen 


The far-sighted agent binds his policies with thoroughly 
established stock companies like the Glens Falls, where he 
knows that the interests of his clients and himself are at all 
times sure of the best protection and care. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 
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ments so that we shall not have too 
much money invested in any one line of 
industry. * * * We hold that we are 
helping industry by investing as we do, 
thus providing capital for employers of 
labor at the same time we serve our 
stockholders by getting good rates of 
interest and making investment profits. 

“Savings banks and life insurance 
companies escape taxes that we are sub- 
ject to, If we were confined to the line 
of investments allowed the savings 
banks and life insurance companies 
under present tax laws, we would not 
receive over 3% net (after taxes) on 
our investments. We are in business to 
make a reasonable profit for our stock- 
holders, and our investment returns 
more than pay our dividends. 

“! wish to say further that as com- 
pared with the December 31, 1920, fig- 
our three companies 
show net profits from sales and _ in- 
creased market values of over $10,300,- 
000, nearly $6,000,000 of which falls to 
the Continental, $3,750,000 to the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix and $662,000 to the American 
Eagle. The figures are based on actual 
sales effected und market valuations as 
of May 31, 1922. 

Formation of the American Eagle 

“With the approval of the then Super- 
intendent of Insurance there was form- 
ed the American Eagle Investing Com- 
pany, all of the stock of which company 
was owned by the Fire Companies’ 
Building Corporation. The investing 
company issued $2,000,000, of collateral 
trust bonds, having back of them $1,000,- 
000 of American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company stock. ‘These bonds were 
offered for subscription to the stock- 
holders of the Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance companies and 
what these stockholders did not take 
were offered to the public. These bonds 
paid 6% interest. None were sold at 
less than par when issued and no pro- 
moting or other commission was paid. 
By operation of a sinking fund they are 
gradually being retired and this com- 
pany is giving good: service to the 
public.” 


ures + * * 


From “Times” Report 


The New York “Times,” in its news 
report about so called syndicate opera- 
tions, said in part: 

Jackson P. Olcott, head of the 
department of Dillon, Read & Co., successors 
to William A. Read & Co., was the first wit- 
ness examined on the syndicate operations of 
officials and directors of the fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Explaining the 
are marketed Mr. 


syndicate 


manner in which securities 

Olcott said that as a rule 
bankers Buch as his concern bought securities 
from corporations after having them under- 
written by a syndicate. The syndicate mem- 
bers, he said, are permitted to withdraw their 
securities at prices fixed by the syndicate 
managers, but if they do not choose to with- 
draw them, the securities are sold by the bank- 
ing house and the syndicate underwriters get 
the profit. 

The witness was questioned on 
writing of $17,500,000 preferred stock of the 
Steel and Tube Company of America. The 
bankers paid the company 90 for the stock and 
sold it to the public at 98, making a “gross 
spread” of 8 points on a gross profit of about 
$1,500 000. The bankers, buying the stock at 9, 
sold it to the underwriters at 93, to dealers at 
96% and to the public at 98. 

Mr. Evans was an underwriter of the issue 
to the extent of 1.500 shares, and his three fire 
insurance companies bought 4,500. 

“And if he can sell the stock to his com- 
panies he does not have to take any of it at 
all, he just gets the profit?’ ’ he asked. 

“Yes, that is right.” 

Mr. Untermyer called the attention of the 
committee to the exhibits in the record showing 
that the decrease in the market value of the 
Continental’s Sheet and Tube stock was $41,617 
on December 31, 1920, and $52,554 on December 
31, 1921; the deerease in the Fidelity-Phenix’s 
Sheet and Tube Company stock was $42,744 on 
December 31, 1920, and $53,682 a year later; the 
decrease in the American Eagle’s Sheet and 
‘Tube stock was $16,872 on December 31, 1920, and 
$21.247 a year later. 

At the same time it appeared that the fire 
companies made profits Out of their membership 
in the selling syndicate. The profits were: 
American Eagle, $2,187; Fidelity and Phenix, 
$4,755. and Continental, $5,883. 

In the course of the examination it appeared 
that other officers and directors of the Conti- 
nental Fire Insurance Company who were also 
influential officials in banks and_ additional 
corporations also profited through the participa- 
tion in similar syndicates. Rueoe the men 
whose names appeared in this connection were 
Charles L. Tyner, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company, and Lewis L. Clarke, 
eanetent of the American Exchange National 
Bank. 

Clarence Dauphinot of the syndicate depart- 
ment of Goldman, Sachs & Co., the next. wit. 
ness, told of Mr. Evans’ participation in the 
syndicate formed by Goldman, Sachs & Co. to 


the under- 
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issue stock of several corporations. 
of the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Company, in 
which Mr. Evans profited to the extent of 
$4,243 as a member of the syndicate, it appeared 
from the documents in the record that Mr. 
Evans’ companies sustained losses in the stock. 
Between 1916 and 1920 the Continental sold its 
stock at a loss of $8,793; that the company on 
December 31, 1920, had or hand stock which had 
decreased $97 079 in value; on — mber 31, 1921, 
the loss on this stock was $67,079 

On December 31, 1920, the Fidelity and Phenix 


In the case 


had on hand $150,000 par value of the stock 
which had decreased $55,883 in market value. 
At the same time, the Fidelity disposed of 


$20,000 of Goodrich stock at a loss of $5,586. On 
December 31, 1921, ry stock held by the Fidelity 
had decreased $37,88. 

The $50,000 of no preferred had been 
a good investment to the Continental, the wit- 
ness said. 

Robert V. White, syndicate 
. & W. Seligman & Co., and Edward V. L. de 
Joisaubin, syndicate manager for Blair & Co., 
also gave details of transactions in which Mr. 
Evans figured as a member of various syndi- 
cates, and in this connection the losses sus- 
tained by Mr. Evans’ companies, due to the 
sale or depreciation of various stocks, was noted 
in the record. 

Mr. Evans, the last witness, declared he did 
not personally give orders for the purchase of 
stock in syndicate in which he participated, but 
said that was done through the finance de- 
— and asserted that one vote in the 

inance Committee prevented the purchase of 
securities. 


manager for 





CO-OPERATIVE ADS. 


The Hartford has prepared a series 
of twelve co-operative advertisements 
designed to sell agency service and 
stock fire insurance to a whole com- 
munity. This entire series of adver- 
tisements will be furnished by the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company ready, in 
a portfolio, to be turned over to the 
publisher of any newspaper. The local 
agents share the expense of the adver- 
tising, and the Hartford furnishes the 
necessary cuts, copy, etc. Twenty 
agents in Hartford recently took three- 
quarters of a page of the “Courant” of 
that city, to run one of these ads, to 
which their name was signed. The 
Hartford’s name did not appear in the 
ad nor in any of the co-operative ads. 





26% OF U. S. SECURITIES 
Twenty-six per cent of investment 
securities of the National Liberty is in 
government, securities. 


SAN FRANCISCO BROKERAGE 
Exchange Expects to Control Entire 
Producing End; Has Restric- 
tions Under Way 





The San Francisco Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Exchange has issued this state- 
ment: 


“The Insurance Brokers Exchange is 
destined, eventually, to control the pro- 
ducing end of the insurance business in 
San Francisco, with one or two excep- 
tions, including perhaps life insurance. 

“As an incident of this program, it 
may be found necessary to create an 
associate, or affiliated membership, at a 
reduced initiation fee, or payable on the 
installment plan, to take in under cer- 
tain well defined restrictions, these and 
perhaps other insurance producers: 

“First—The small non-board broker in 
the outskirts of San Francisco, and 

“Second—The approved solicitors of 
the Casualty Board and the Coast Auto- 


mobile Conference.” 





CHANGE EASTERN ADDRESS 


The Lloyd-Thomas Company, ap- 
praisers and engineers, announces the 
change of Eastern headquarters from 
75 Fulton street to the Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

The Lloyd-Thomas Company has 
shared largely in the rapidly growing 
use of appraisals for production, ac- 
counting, credit and fire insurance pur- 
poses, hence the necessity for larger 
quarters and a more convenient loca- 
tion. 





BEVAN CAUGHT IN VIENNA 


Gerald Lee Bevan, former head of the 
City Equitable Fire Insurance Company 
of London, which failed early this year, 
has been arrested in Vienna. He re- 
sisted arrest and afterwards attempted 
suicide, 





Harold L. Vedder, insurance broker 
of New York, is en route to Europe. 








The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a mame well earned in more than fifty years ef clese 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
N’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


TREME 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Investments of Continental 











Market Values, Bonds and Stocks, 
March 31, 1922 
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Bank and trust companies 
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Untermeer’ Ss Final — 
Message ta to Lockwood 


HIS LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Would Drive Fire and Casualty Com- 
panies From Stock Security - In- 
vestments; Wants Monopolistic 

Compensation i 





Senator Lockwood has made public a 
letter he has received from Counsel 
Samuel Untermyer, of the Lockwood 
Committee of the New York Legislature, 
in which Mr. Untermyer tells him what 
he wants the Legislature to do respect- 
ing insurance. In brief, he expects the 
Legislature to pass a law compelling 
fire and casualty companies to sell their 
stock holdings; and he wants private 
companies in this state driven out of the 
ficld of workmen’s compensation. He 
is also against self-insurance, Unter- 
myer’s letter, so far as it relates to 
insurance, follows: 

The bill limiting the investments of 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
to those that are now permitted to be 
made by the life insurance companies, 
that was also introduced upon the 
recommendation of our committee at 
the last session and that also passed 
the Senate but was not brought to a 
vote in the House, should be reintro- 
duced. The necessity for that legisla- 
tion has been emphasized by the testi- 
mony taken since the adjournment of 
the Legislature, from which it clearly 
appears, among other things: 

(1) That the investments in industrial 
and other speculative stocks of the few 
companies whose transactions were 
selected at random by the accountants 
have resulted in realized losses to the 
extent of many millions of dollars, with- 
out taking into account the still further 
Millions in decreased value of the 
Securities still on hand; (2) that officers 
and directors of these companies have 





same securities a the males con- 
trolled by them. 


“Barely Scratched the Surface” 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
moral tone of the financial community 
and the callousness of the public than 
the matter-of-fact way in which this 
startling evidence has been received 
without public comment or attention. 
The transactions here disclosed are of 
the same general character as those on 
account of which the old managements 
of the life insurance companies were 
turned out of: office in 1906, following 
the Armstrong investigation. They are 
subject to even more severe condemna- 
tion because of the fact that the tem- 
porary moral awakening following those 
disclosures should have opened the eyes 
of these gentlemen to the true character 
of their present transactions, but they 
seem to have learned nothing from that 
experience. Why the fire and casualty 
insurance companies were excluded 
from the law that was then passed limit- 
ing the investments of life insurance 
companies can only be explained on the 
ground that their operations were not 
included in that investigation and the 
facts now brought to light have not 
been generally known, 

We have barely scratched the surface, 
but enough has been shown to justify 
an irresistible demand that these com- 
panies shall not be longer permitted to 
use the money of their policyholders for 
their personal profit. 

Two Fire Insurance Witnesses 

The answers made by leaders in the 
insurance world and the heads of the 
greatest of these corporations, such as 
Mr. Buswell of the Home Insurance 
Company, and Mr. Evans of the Conti- 
nental, and other cempanies, that be- 
cause of the fact that these fire insur- 
ance companies are stock corporations, 
the soundness and character of their 
investments and whether or not the 
officers are personally profiting by their 
positions are none of the public’s busi- 
ness, cannot for a moment receive seri- 
ous consideration. 

The moral obtuseness of these gentle- 
men and their open defiance of ethical 


standards are astounding, They entirely 


lose sight of the fact that buying insur- 
ance is like buying any other commodity 
except that if you or I buy a suit of 
clothes we do not pay for it until it is 
delivered; but if we buy insurance we 
are required to pay the entire premium 
for a series of years in advance and 
the companies hold these premiums 
thus paid before any risk is incurred or 
service rendered in trust for their pol- 
icyholders and the latter are very much 
concerned as to the way in which they 
are invested. 

They are also apparently blind to the 
further fact that the continued solvency 
of the company and perhaps the rate of 
premium are largely influenced by the 
character of their investments. In the 
largest of these companies the insur- 
ance business seems to have been a 
mere annex to the stock-jobbing bust- 
ness and to the lucrative activities of 
the officials. 

Sees “Scandal” in Opposition 

When this bill was before the last 
Legislature, the strongest influence and 
the most violent opposition came from 
men in the Legislature who are officers 
of or personally interested in or held 
retainers from fire insurance companies 
and who used their positions as mem- 
bers of the Legislature to defeat bills 
in which they were personally or pro- 
fessionally interested. I regard that as 
a scandal of the first magnitude, and 
yet I have never seen any public com- 
ment condemning this performance, It 
will be interesting to observe whether 
these same legislators will be returned 
by their constituents and if returned 
whether we shall have a repetition of 
our past experience. If they are re- 
elected in the light of what is now 
known, their constituents will deserve 
the sort of representation they are get- 
ting. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance 
should be a state monopoly in this 
state as it now is in Ohio and in four 
of the other states of the Union. When 
I suggested including this in our pro- 
gram, the committee raised the objec- 
tion that we had not taken sufficient 
proof on the subject. That proof: has 
now been plentifully supplied, and it is 
all one way in favor of such a law. The 
State Fund cannot co-exist with the pri- 
vate companies that are bent upon its 
destruction and are using all sorts of 
illegitimate ways of exterminating it, as 
an object lesson to prevent further 
progress in that direction in other 
states. Struggling as the State Fund 
does against the vicious propaganda of 
the private companies so that it now 
has only 9% of the business, it supplies 
a safer risk at 15% less cost to the em- 
ployer, than the stock companies now 
write, but as long as the latter can con- 
tinue their practices that have been 
exposed looking to the destruction of 
the State Fund, the latter cannot 
prosper. 

Inasmuch as workmen's compensation 
insurance is made compulsory upon the 
employer, there is no reason why the 
state should not supply, and exclusively 
supply, the insurance that is thus com- 
pelled. It will involve a saving of $12,- 
000,000 per year in premiums to the 
industries of this state and will give 
relief against the oppression and injus- 
tice that are now being practiced 
by private companies. Self-insurance 
should be eliminated for reasons that 
have been fully explained by Mr. Daw- 
son and others. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance was enacted for the ben- 
efit of the workingmen. They are a 
unit in demanding exclusive state in- 
surance. No argument against it has 
been suggested that is worthy of the 
term, 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1 


1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000.000.00 


12,21 3.0 10.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


0 
9 8 * 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
20,592.997.95 
Al 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES 9N DECEMBER 31, 1921 
i ’ ’ 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Western Department 
WALTER i SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Wome St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Department 


ar TYSON, Gen’l Agent 


ansome Street 
San 1 tee sg California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Broad Coverage For 
Taxicab Owners 


ARRANGE SMALL COMMISSIONS 


Suburban, Buf- 
Taxi Owners’ 
to Court 


Rates for New York, 
falo and Rochester; 
Association Go 


The casualty rates on taxicabs as 
promulgated to members of the Na- 
tional Bureau have been figured to al- 


low only 10% of the premiums for oper- 
ating expense of the companies. Jesse 
S. Phillips in his announcement of 
rates says that members wil be able to 
make about ninety conts of every dollar 
received available for payments 
Only a small item is allowed for com- 
missions payable to brokers and agents. 


loss 


As soon as experience is gained to 
show that rates are at fault they wil! 
be changed to meet the condition re- 


quirements, except, howcver, that rates 
will not be raised during the first year 
if such action can poss'bly be avoided. 
Members of the National Bureau under- 
stand thoroughly that the purpose of 
the Tolbert law is the protection of 
ithe public, in the belief that the num 
ber and severity of traffic accidents 
will be u'timately reduced. 

The casualty companies are offering 
full indemnity to the operator as well 


as to the injured person as re‘uired 
by law. Rates have been rather a 
hazardous exnerience, the largest risk 
where available figures could be com 
pared being the Yel ow Taxicab Com- 
pany of Chicago which showed a very 
unfavorable loss record on its 1,200 


cabs in spite of extreme care in selec- 


tion of drivers. 
Prepare Special Policy 

The Bureau says: 

A special policy is being prepared for ap- 
proval of the Tax Commission This policy 
fers a broader coverage than actually required 
by the law, and will not be limited to accidents 
occurring within the city limits It will cover 
iny accident occurring anywhere within the 
limits of the United States and Canada. Any 
additional coverage that is ordinarily granted 
under a standard automobile policy is included. 
his is in line with the practice of the com 
panies in connection with Workmen's Compen 
sation insurance where the underlying Employ- 
ers’ Liability coverage is included The com 
panies will inspect and investigate every risk 


written and will endeavor in every possible way 


to exclude any bad moral risk. This will not 
only keep the cost of insurance down for the 
careful driver. but will also act as a protection 
to the public because if the reckless or irre 
ponsible driver is not able to obtain an in 
urance policy, he will find it difficult to secure 
i license 

Rates are also being named for cars outside 
of a city of the first class that will occasionally 
operate within a city of the first class in the 
business of transporting passengers for hire. 
These rates are lower than the rates for the 
corresponding city of first class, depending on 
the outside territory involved 

Che bureau companies are prepared to issue 


coverage in excess of the limits required by 
the law, but this excess coverage will form a 
separate contract and will not be filed with the 
State Tax Commission Percentages to be 
charged for the excess limits coverage have been 
reduced because of the high premiums involved. 


For example, the assured will be able to pur- 
chase insurance up to $5,000 limits per judg 
ment, instead of $2,500 as required by the law, 
for an additional charge of 10% with the excess 
coverage limited to two such payments. Per- 
centages are correspondingly higher for higher 
limits. 

Rates to be charged for taxicabs follow: 
New York City (Territory 1).......... $950 a year 
New York City (Far Rockaway)...... 650 a year 
New York City (Staten Island)...... 500 a year 
ED Grohe anes eababeun hee oes soeaa neue 650 a year 
NE cuts cols sun eh sacle aaa kit 500 a year 


The policy may be written on a monthly pay 
ment basis with two months’ premium paid on 
delivery of the policy and another month's in 
stallment paid each thirty days thereafter until 
the full annual premium is paid. 

Che rates for jitneys or busses with less than 
twelve seating capacity are the same as for 
taxicabs. The rates for larger jitneys are in 
creased in accordance with the seating capacity. 

A private livery car which is subject to call 
from a garage only and is for use only in con- 
nection with social functions, shopping trips, 


touring and similar work. not equipped with 
taximeter and not operated for hire at stands, 
hotels, stations, on public highways or other 


blic resorts and not used in railroad station 


public 
rk, or other short haul and trip work at 
ndard fares, will be charged the following 
Private Livery Cars 
New York Cit (Territory 1) , $300 a year 
New York City (Far Rox kaway)...... 20a year 
New York City (Staten Island)...... 180 a year 
Buffalo ; — See Sie pee aa 260 a year 
PRION a5 a ioe asian caesthecuss Late 162 a year 


Special exception lists are in the hands of all 


To Open Branches In 
Buffalo and Rochester 


TAXI-CAB BOND FORM APPROVED 


Rate Sheet on Surety Bonds Gives 
Schedule For Any Fleet 
Up to 300 Cabs 


- 


Branch offices of the Motor Vehicle 
Reinsuring Companies will be opened 
in Buffalo and Rochester on Monday. 
The taxicab bond form was approved 
by the state insurance department and 
handed down Tuesday morning after 
careful consideration of its provisions, 
The National Surety, American Surety, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Fidelity & 
Doposit, Union Indemnity, and Ameri- 
can Indemnity companies have become 
detinite y identified with the pool. A 
decision is expected this week as to 
whether or not the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, and the Commercial Casualty 
will join the association. 

Little business has been written as 
the attitude of the owners and drivers 
appears to be to hold off as ‘ong as pos- 


sible.” Inquiries are being made con- 
cerning the working of the mutual 
and siock casualty Companies in com 


parison to the surety bonds. Expres 
siors favorable to the bonds are made 
at the offices but the applications are 
not being fi led out. 

The rate sheet on surety bonds gives 
the schedule for any fleet up to, 300 
cabs, considerable discounts being al- 
lowed for the deposit of initial col- 
lateral. In fact the rate book makes 
the matter appear that the regular rate 
is in connection with a large initial 
collatera' and that the higher rates 
are penalties. In case of an individual 
owner of from one to twenty cabs where 


no initial collateral is placed in the 
hands of the pool $20 per month is 


added to the premium in order to build 
up a collateral deposit. 
The bond itself indemnifies the com- 


panies from any ultimate expense in 
agents and brokers of member companies in 
the state. 


Taxi Men Fight Law 

The Tolbert law is under direct fire 
by taxicab men in an attempt to stay 
its enforcement on July 1. Moses H. 
Grossman, counsel for the Allied Taxi 
Owners Association has termed it class 
‘egislation, and says that the practical 
result of the high rates put into effect 
by the casualty companies will be a 
monopoly of the business by the big 
taxicab companies. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co: of America” 


WM. B 


CLARK 


President 


More than a Century of Searle: 


connection with 
the driver or taxi 


meet the 


Fire 

Marine 
utomobile 

iS Wayaet-tace) 

Rent 

Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 
Profits 
Sprinkler T eakage 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


‘Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile: Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $210,000,000 


the bond insofar as 
companv is able to 
judgments which may be 


forthcoming in case of an accident in- 
volving personal injury or property dam- 


age. 


The 


instrument thus becomes 


literally a reinsuring proposition. 
Special rates for livery vehicles wi!l 
be issued as soon as possible but are 


not 


yet in 


form for issuance. The 


bonds are necessary. only for operation 


in the 


first 






class cities of Buffalo, 


Rochester, and New York, but cabs op- 


erated 


outside 
it necessary to 


these cities which find 
travel on the streets 


inside the city limits are covered by 


the law. 
made 
surely 


Special arrangements will be 
for these 
po'icy 


contingencies, if the 


parallels the casualty 


companies procedure. 


The 
follows: 


For the owner operating from 1 
taxicabs. 


20 


Collateral 


2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
750 
500 
250 


schedule 


for individual cars 


to 


Premium per month. 


Rate Per Taxicab 
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EXTEND BLANKET BOND COVER 
Now Provide Protection During Stay 
of Property at Agencies 


Blanket bonds issued to incorporated 
banks, savings banks, and trust com- 
panies, have been extended to protect 
the property of the assured while on 
the premises of their correspondents, 
transfer or registration agents, or 
while within any recognized place of 
safe deposit in the United States. The 
new regulation became effective June 8, 
on all new bonds issued by the Na- 
tional Surety. This does not include 
the marine risk of property in transport 
but does extend the protection so as to 
cover property wherever it has been 
unprotected -under’ existing policies. 
The coverage on the bank property can 
now be made absolutely complete. 





Start Daily News Service 

The National Surety has started a 
daily news service to the insurance 
and daily press. This enables the com- 
pany to keep its news reports right up 
to date and thus keep current changes 
in policy and personnel before the 
public. 


(Continued from page 15) 


paign under Mr. Barr’s direction. In 
1908 Mr. Barr and his family moved 
to Reading to engage in the insurance 
business with his brother-in-law and 
partner Joseph W. Essick, with whom 
he has since been associated as gen- 
eral agents for the Aetna Companies’ 
casualty departments. The firm of 
Essick & Barr have also been a long 
time connected with the John, Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as 
district representatives. 

During the war Mr. Barr was chair 
man for Berks county of the U. 5S. 
Public Service Reserve and also county 
chairman for Berks and Schuylkill of 
the Resources and Conversion Section 
of the War Industries Board. He was 
a'’so a member of the Berks county 
branch of the Pennsylvania Council of 
National Defense and Committee of 
Public Safety, of which George Whar- 
ton Pepper was state chairman. 

Mr. Barr has always taken, an active 
interest in civic affairs, and in 1919 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Reading Chamber of 
Commerce, and served for two years 
as first vice president. In 1921 he was 


unanimously elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Methods of Settling Claims 
Under Norwegian Hull Policies 














Norwegian hull insurance policies 
contain a clause somewhat similar to 
the following: 

“The insurance is effected by Po 
(name of the company) on the saic 
company’s name and by procuration of 
the other companies; . sees to the 
collection of premiums and the pay- 
ment of damages, and acts vis-a-vis the 
insured and third parties in the name 
of all the companies.” 

The co-insurers acting in conjunction 
with the leading company usually leave 
the duties connected therewith to the 
said company which is often, bu. not 
necessarily, the chief insurer. If the 
business is satisfactorily concluded the 
co-insurers seldom have anything to 
do with the shipowners. 

This method of regulating insurance 
business is not only well known to 
shipowners, but the latter have always 
preferred it to other systems. The 
reason is simply that the majority of 
shipowners do not wish to have to deal 
with several insurers on account of the 
inpracticability and the loss of time 
entailed. 


Ship Owners Signatures 

In such circumstances the leading 
company becomes, so to speak, the 
agent of the shipowner, the agent who, 
it is true, underwrites a certain pro- 
portion for his own account, but who 
at the same time is a means of con- 
nection between the shipowner and the 
co-insurers, where an increase or a de- 
crease of taxation, the returns or a 
prolongation of the time for payment 
of premiums, etec., is concerned. In this 
way the leading company represents 
more or less the shipowner in various 
legal questions. So long as the co- 
insurers, the ceding company and the 
shipowner are solvent, all is in order, 
and the co-insurers receive no news 
from the shipowner, who to them is 
quite unknown. The indemnification 
forms supp’ied to the leading under- 
writer are signed by him “for the ship- 
owner” or merely in his own name. 
This method of procedure has been 
practiced for a good many years and 
has become so much a matter of course, 
that it is necessary to draw attention to 
the dangerous consequences which this 
system may lead to when actually in 
practice, particularly so far as the co- 
insurers are concerned. 

Up to the present, when a co-insurer 
has tried to obtain the signature of the 
shipowner to all the indemnification 
receipts, the leading insurance com- 
pany has replied in most instances that 
the signing of hundreds of such forms 
would entail too much work, or else 
it was stated that the shipowner had 
expressed a decided preference for 
giving to the leading insurer one re- 
ceipt for the total amount of the iIn- 
demnity. It goes without saying that 
this method of settlement offers con- 
siderable advantages, but one must not 
lose sight of the fact that it also har- 
bors grave dangers for hull under- 
writers. It may occur, for example, 
that the leading or broking insurance 
company fails or goes bankrupt and 
does not pay to the shipowner the 
sums received from the co-insurers. 
Not long ago Norwegian hull insurers 
were very much surprised, when the 
Shipowners claimed directly on them 
for the sett)}ement of damage, for which 
they had already settled with the lead 
ing insurer, to the extent of their par- 
ticipation. They were thus eatled upon 
twice for the. same sum. [In similar 
cases the co-insurers will regret their 
failure to observe the resolution to 


demand the signature of the shipowner 
himself to all receipts. 


It must be admitted that It is very 
often difficult to obtain the signature 
of the shipowner, because, as a rule, 
only one receipt is given which includes 
not only the shipowner’s share, but also 
that of the other interests, in the total 
amount. It may happen, by way of 
example, that rewards for salvage, re- 
mitted direct to the salvage party or 
association or perhaps ether diverse 
out-of-pocket expenses, such as tele- 
grams, etc., are included. In such cases 
the shipowner cannot of course be 
forced to give receipts for sums in ex- 
cess of what he has actually recel.ed. 
The sum must therefore either be 
shown separately on a pro rat basis, 
or else the co-insurers must supply 
separate receipts. 


In Norwegian fire insuranie tie sig 
natures of the insured ara invariubly 
demanded. Several Norwegian marine 
insurance companies, too, kave covered 
themselves by their large clients 
among the shipowner by a written 
power of attorney enabling them to 
sign in their name all receipts for pay- 
ments of claims. 


System in England 


In England quite another system for 
regulating claims is practiced, which is 
much more suitab’e. In th:3 country 
all payments of indemnitics are yo ted 
on the policy. Each company draws 
up a special policy for thei portion of 
the risks. It is only Lloyd's who use 
one common form of policy t» cover 
all underwriters’ interests an1 this is 
on account of the special nasure of the 
Committee of Lloyds. Even if several 
syndicates are interested in one par- 
ticular risk, the different groups rarely 
employ policies other than the one cu.n- 
mon form of policy.) But it 's abso- 
lutely essential that the policies are 
presented each time that any indemni- 
fication is arranged, in order ‘het tha 
respective amount paid may be noted 
on the policy. Sec. 94 of the Nor- 
wegian Marine Insurance Plan is quite 
clear on this point and calls for settle- 
ment in conformity with the English 
methods. But as already mentioned, 
this system is not often observed in 
Norway. It is made use of in certain 
instances in cases of total loss, but 
hardly ever for particular average Nor- 
wegian shipowners who cover their jn- 
surances in England, have ag-eed to 
present their policies in order that 
each payment of indemnity made may 


be noted thereon. This procedure elimi- 
nates the possibility of an indemnity 
being asked for twice, for it goes with- 
out saying that the shipowner will not 
accept the policy of a co-insurer—a 
policy which would be returned by the 
insurance company arranging the im- 
surance with a remark concerning th> 
payment of the indemnity un'tess the 
said insurance company has already re- 
mitted the sums received from the co- 
insurers as indemnity. 

At the present moment the question 
is being thoroughly discussed as to 
whether the shipowner can get i:to 
direct touch with and demand from 
the co-insurer for a second time the 
same indemnity if the leading insur- 
ance company has retained the sum 
already paid and has then, for example, 
gone bankrupt. The shipowners ap- 
pear to be well within their rights in 
taking up this position, for they have 
paid their premiums regularly and are 
in no way forced to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the leading insurance 
company has fai'ed to carry out their 
obligations towards the _ co-insurers. 
The shipowner could lodge his claim 
with each'co-insurer who is: responsible 
for a certain percentage quite inde- 
pendently of the leading insurance com- 
pany’s liability. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the shipowners would succeed 
in bringing this about. In the first 
place it must be mentioned that, as 
we have already stated above, the lead- 
ing insurance companies work on this 
system for many years. Further It 
must not be forgotten that the ship- 
owners themselves have requested this 
system and have worked on it to their 
entire satisfaction for many years. In 
addition, it must be remembered, the 
policies contain the following clause: 
“The insurance company reserve the 
right to take over any: credit they may 
have with the insured from the in- 
demnity which according to this policy 
belongs to the insured.” It is to be 
supposed that by “insurance company” 
is meant not only the leading insurance 
company and its proportion, but a’so 
each co-insurer, as otherwise the clause 
would be without reason. It therefore 
results that the co-insurers have the 
right to deduct premiums due from 
indemnities agreed to. If a leading in- 
surance company has collected the pre- 
miums with the shipowner and the in- 
demnities with the co-insurers without 
having remitted them to those to whom 
the said funds belong, and the leading 
insurance company gets into difficulties, 
then, in accordance with the above 
clause. the co-insurers have the right 
to deduct from any claims arising the 
amount of premium already paid, but 
not vet received by them. 


If, further, the shipowners reserve 
to themselves the right of claiming 
the indemnities from each co-insurer 
separately, it is logically clear that the 
co-insurers have the same right vis-a-vis 
the shipowners so far as premiums are 
concerned which have not been re- 
ceived. Evidently the shipping-com- 
panies must not alone be a’lowed the 
right to proceed in a direct manner 
while the eo-insurers have to act 
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through the mediation of the leading 
company. 

The point may perhaps be put for- 
ward that the frequently complicated 
settlements of existing accounts be- 
tween the companies would give the 
question another aspect more favorable 
to the shipowners. On the other hand, 
if it is supposed that possibly only two 
or three co-insurers are concerned, all 
of whose business relations with the 
leading company are on’y in connec- 
tion with the shipowner in question, 
then one is disposed to vote in favor 
of the co-insurers. The settlement of 
accounts between the insurers cannot, 
therefore, definitely decide the question. 

The Best Method 

It is consequently absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of all parties to 
renounce the old system, according to 
which the claims for damages are 
signed by the leading insurance com- 
pany, in order that the co-insurers may 
not be called upon to pay twice. The 
best method would be to always call 
for the signature of the shipowner but 
as the matter is of an urgent nature 
a new c’ause ought to be drawn up for 
insertion in hull insurance policies. This 
clause should state that the co-insurers 
have fulfilled their obligations, so far 
as the payment of indemnity due is 
concerned, in remitting to the leading 
insurance company the sum entailed in 
each case of claim settlement. To 
eliminate misunderstandings the sig- 
nature of the shipowner shou'd be 
called for if necessary. 

It must be admitted that it is doubt- 
ful whether the shipowners would recog- 
nize such a clause, but the insurers 
would thus have the opportunity of 
drawing up separate policies for each 
proportion of the risk, as is done in 
England, and noting thereon all claims 
paid. 

Christiania has considered this ques- 
tion and drawn up a treatise from a 
judicial point of view. According to 
this expose marine underwriters are 
forced to pay a claim twice if the lead- 
ing company has kept the sums paid 
in the first p'ace. But it is possible 
for the matter to assume another as- 
pect if the shinowner is represented in 
the admin's'rative body of the leading 
company and has given the latter power 
to act in his nam in the sense conveyed 
above, for in this instance it would 
be a case of relations as agent. The 
Norwegian Central Union proposes that 
the clause appearing at the commence- 
ment of this article syovld be amended 
so that the latter part should read as 
follows: 

mir . is to look after the col’ection 
of premiums and indemnr'ties and is 
authorized to collect in the name of 
the insured those p°r-°ntages of the 
claim due from other ivsrers and to 
liberate them from their indebtedness 
by his receipt. Further . . negotiates 
with the insured or third parties in 
the name of all insurance companies 
interested.” 

In each instance when a new policy 
is printed, the attention of the in- 
sured should he directed to the new 
amendment introduced. The insurer 
should perhaps also confirm in the 
policy by means of the signature of 
the insured that the latter is in agree- 
ment with the amendment. 

Proposed Clause 

This prob'em was discussed at the 
assemblv of the members of the Cen- 
tral Union held on 16th December last 
in Christiania where the report of the 
committee appointed to studv this ques- 
tion was brought to the notice of the 
meeting. We auote from this report 
the following psragraphs: “The com- 
mittee are of the opinion that it Is 
essential to retain the clause in ques- 
tion without alteration and that the 
relations existine between the leading 
insurance comnany and the co-insurers 
should be settled by the insertion of a 
clause in the offer of co-insurance,” 
the committee propose to this end the 
folowing clause: 

“The leading insurance company 
to enter the premiums returns, in- 
demnities and commissions in a 
special account, and to forward an 
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extract to the co-insurers within 
the week following the end of each 
month. This statement of account 
must contain the insurance transac- 
tions (returns) settled in the course 
of the month in question.—The 
leading insurer further agrees to 
regulate accounts at the latest one 
month after he has received the 
premiums. The amounts due from 
the co-insurers must be paid by 
the latter during the eight days 
after agreement of same independ- 
ent of other accounts arising. The 
leading insurer agrees to treat pre- 
miums and indemnities received as 
money deposited with him and to 
keep such sums separate from his 
own funds.” 

The proposition of the committee was 
accepted, but the clause for insertion 
in the offer of co-insurance must be 
completed by the following stipulation: 

“If the premium is not paid when 
due, the leading insurer is obliged 


‘to inform the co-insurers within 
eight days, otherwise he assumes a 
delcredere liability for the sum in 
question.” 

The members of the Central Union 
had no objection to the wording of the 
clause proposed by the Central Union, 
but in view of the very difficult position 
actually existing doubted, if the ship- 
owners cou'd be forced to accept it. It 
is for this reason that they preferred 
to settle the question by introducing 
the clause ahove mentioned, in order 
to give the matter the character of 
an internal affair of the insurers, 

As, however, the employment of the 
conditions stipulated by the Central 
Union are not binding and as, in addi- 
tion, the conditions do not do away 
with the possibility of a double pay- 
ment of the claim, but merely expedite 
liquidation, the new regulation will 
hard’y have a very decisive effect in 
such cases.—From “The Marine Under- 
writer.” 








Carriers’ Liabilities 





and Responsibilities As 
Defined Under Hague Rules 

















To meet t!-e requests of local marine 
underwriters for further light on the 
subject of the much debated Hague 
Rules The Eastern Underwriter is pub- 
lishing Article 3, entit'ed ‘“Responsi- 
bilities and Liabilities’ with objections 
and defenses thereto as compiled by 
the United States Government in a 
trade information bulletin on The 
Hague Rules of 1921. Following is part 
one of this section: 

1. The carrier shall be bound before 
and at the beginning of the voyage to 
exercise due diligence to 

(a) Make the ship seaworthy; 

(b) Properly man, equip, and supply 
the ship; 

(c) Make the holds, refrigerating and 
cool chambers, and all other parts of 
the ship in which goods are carried, fit 
and safe for their reception, carriage, 
and preservation. 

Suggested Improvement 
1. The carrier shall be bound before, 
at the ‘beginning of, and throughout the 
voyage to exercise due diligence to— 

“(a) Make and keep the ship sea- 
worthy; 

“(b) Properly man, equip, and supply 
the ship; 

“(c) Make and keep the ho'ds, re- 
frigerating and cool chambers, and all 
other parts of the ship in which goods 
are carried, fit and safe for their recep- 
tion, carriage, and preservation.” 

Defense of Article III, Clause |! 

The rules demand that the shipowner 
make his ship seaworthy at the in- 
ception of his voyage; if the voyage is 
made in stages, he must make the ship 
seaworthy at the commencement of 
each stage. He can not keep his ship 
seaworthy in mid-ocean, being away 
from dry docks and repair yards. 

2. The carrier shall be bound to pro- 
vide for the proper and careful han- 
dling, loading, stowage, carriage, cus- 
tody, care, and unloading of the goods 
carried. 


“ 


Objections 

The use of the words “provide for” 
frees the shipowner from responsibility 
for the negligence of masters, crews, 
and stevedores. The clause’ should 
read: “to properly and carefully receive, 
handle, load, stow, carry, care for, un- 
load, and deliver the goods received to 
be carried.” 

Defense 

This point has not been answered by 
the advocates of The Hague Rules. 

3. After receiving the goods into his 
charge the carrier or the master or 
agent of the carrier shall on the demand 
of the shipper issue a bill of lading 
showing among other things 

(a) The leading marks necessary for 


identification of the goods as the same 
are furnished in writing by the shipper 
before the loading starts, provided such 
marks are stamped or otherwise shown 
clearly upon the goods, if uncovered, 
or on the cases or coverings in which 
such goods are contained, in such a 
manner as will remain legible until the 
end of the voyage; 

(b) The number of packages’ or 
pieces, or the quantity or weight, as 
the case may be, as furnished in writ- 
ing by the shipper before the loading 
starts; 

(c) The apparent order and condition 
of the goods. 

Provided that no carrier, master, or 
agent of the carrier shall be bound 
to issue a bill of lading showing de- 
scription, marks, number, quantity, or 
weight which he has reasonable ground 
for suspecting do not accurately repre- 
sent the goods actually received. 

Objections 

In clause (a) the words “in such 
manner as will remain legible until the 
end of the voyage” should be _ elimi- 
nated. 

The final paragraph, beginning with 
the words “Provided that’ and ending 
with the words “actually received,” 
should be eliminated. 

The shipper is in no position to guar- 
antee more than legibility of marks 
when goods are accepted. Shipowners 
have been known to mutilate marks. 

The shipowner's privilege to insert 
in the bill of lading a clause “weight, 
quantity, numbers unknown,” robs the 
bill of Jading of its character as prima 
facie evidence of shipment. This is of 
great importance to bankers. Particu- 
larly in the case of bulk goods, it is 
impossible for the shipper to furnish 
in advance and in writing the exact 
number of bags, etc., shipped. 

In Defense 
After receiving the goods the carrier 


is required by the rules to issue on 
demand a bill of lading showing (a) 


leading identification marks; (b) the 
number, quantity, or weight of pack- 
ages; and (c) the apparent order and 
condition of the goods. Except as to 
bulk cargoes and timber, the bill of 
lading is made prima facie evidence 
of the receipt by the carrier of the 
goods as therein described and the 
shipper is he'd responsible for the ac- 
curacy of the particulars furnished by 
him. 

The clear purpose of the rules is to 
require shippers to mark goods legiblv 
and in such a way that the marks will 
withstand the ordinary wear of trans- 
portation. So much the shipper should 
do, in common decency, and both the 


carrier and the consignee are entitled 
to demand it. For obvious reasons, 
the rules contemplate the issuance of 
bills containing the marks, weight, ana 
count as stated by the shipper. Provi- 
sion must be made, however, for a case 
where a shipper, with fraudulent intent, 
overstates his quantity; nor wou'd it do 
for the carrier to be released from all 
obligation to exercise reasonable care 
in such matters. We do not live in a 
world wherein all shippers are honest, 
and there have been enough dishonest 
ones in the past to make it appropriate 
to recognize their existence. 

The statement made that carriers in 
the past have deliberately effaced marks 
means, of course, merely that the car- 
rier in that instance was dishonest. 
No rule will wholly eliminate dishon- 
esty. 

The shipper is not asked to “guaran- 
tee that marks will remain legible until 
the end of the voyage.” He is only 
asked to see that they are legible at 
the start of the voyage and not, for 
instance, marked in chalk. The more 
chance that there is of having the 
marks obliterated the more important 
it is that they should be painted on 
the goods in an enduring fashion. 

4. Such a bill of lading issued in 
respect of goods other than goods car- 
ried in bulk and whole cargoes of tim- 
ber shall be prima facie evidence of 
the receipt by the carrier of the goods 
as therein described in accordance with 
section 3 (a), (b) and (c). Upon any 
claim against the carrier in the case of 
goods carried in bulk or whole cargoes 
of timber the claimant shall be bound 
notwithstanding the bill of lading to 
prove the number, quantity, or weight 
actualy delivered to the carrier. 

Objections 

No objections in the United States 
have been voiced against this clause; 
but in England the following comment 
has been made: 

Why should there be any distinction 
between a parcel of timber and a cargo 
of timber? For his own protection, 
apparently, the shipper of a cargo of 
timber, if The Hague Rules are to be 
incorporated in his bill of lading, will 
have to arrange with the shipowner to 
al’ow him to ship a few bales of wood 
pulp or some other commodity to pre- 
vent the timber being a “whole cargo,” 
but what has shipper of goods in bulk 
to do? If his cargo is damaged owing 
to the unseaworthy condition of the 
vessel he can not rely upon the de- 
scription in his bill of lading as prima 
facie evidence of its good condition, 
and before he can make any claim for 
damage to his cargo he must prove 
not only the good condition of the carzo 
on shipment but also the weight actually 
de'ivered to the carrier. 

The reason why it should be neces- 
sary to prove the weight when the 
claim is made for damage and not for 
short delivery may have been clear to 
the members of the International Law 
Association who were present at The 
Hague; the ordinary merchant, how- 
ever, may have difficulty in apprecia‘- 
ing it. : 

Defense 

No American objections having been 
noted, no arguments in favor of this 
clause are shown. 

5. The shipper shall be deemed to 
have guaranteed to the carrier the ac- 
curacy of the description, marks, num- 
ber. quantity, and weight as furnished 
by him, and the shipper shall indemnify 
the carrier against a'l loss, damages, 
and expenses arising or resulting from 
inaccuracies in such particulars. 

Objections 

This clause should read as follows: 
“5. The shipper shall be deemed to have 
guaranteed to the carrier the accuracy 
of the description of the contents of 
the packages, and shall indemnify the 
carrier against all loss, damages, and 
expenses arising or resulting from in- 
accuracies in that particu'ar. 

The carrier is in position to deter- 
mine the accuracy of marks. number, 
quantity, and weight. We hold that. he 
should not be relieved from the obliga- 
tion to determine these things to his 
own satisfaction, Article III, section 4, 





makes the bill of lading prima facie 
evidence of receipt, and hence The 
Hague rule’s wording is contradictory. 
Defense 

Complaint is made because the ship- 
per, under the rules, guarantees the 
accuracy of the description, marks, 
number, quantity, and weight as fur- 
nished by him, but surely this is wholly 
proper. 





The Three-Way Test 
of 
A Good Automobile Fire and 
Theft Risk 
Do You Know 
(1) That the applicant is thor- 
oughly honest and reliable? 
(2) That he is financially able 
to own and operate a car? 
(3) That the car is intrinsically 
worth the amount of insur- 
ance allowed? 


Always apply the fore- 


going test and _ the 
problem of culling out 
unprofitable business 


will be largely solved. 


—Aetna-Izer. 


NO LIBEL 











IN U. S. COURT 





Can’t be Maintained by Soviet as That 
Government Hasn’t Been Recog- 
nized by U. S. 





In the United States District Court, 
Eastern District, there has been de- 
cided an interesting case of interna- 
tional law, the dismissal of libel. In 
brief it is that the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, not having 
been recognized as a sovereign state 
by the United States Government it 
may not maintain a suit in admiralty 
in Federal Courts. The decision is 
digested as follows: 

Both libe’ants, the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic and one 
Martens, its agent in this country, com- 
menced a suit in admiralty against. the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet and_ libeled 
two of its vessels in this port, claiming 
title thereto. Exceptions to the libel 
were filed, respondent c'aiming that the 
libelants could not maintain suit, for 
the reason that the Russian Soviet Re- 
public has not been recognized as a 
sovereign state by the United States, 
and that Martens, its agent, had no 
capacity to sue as such. There was 
no allegation in the libel that the United 
States had ever recognized the Russian 
Soviet Republic or the status of 
Martens. 

Held that the Soviet. Republic, never 
having been recognized as a sovereign 
state by this government, may not main- 
tain this libel in the federal courts, and 
that its agent, Martens, has no better 
or greater rights than his principal, 
and the exceptions were sustained and 
the libel dismissed. 





SETS ACQUISITION LIMIT 

Following up his recent ruling as to 
rates which must be charged by Mutual 
Taxicab Insurance Companies formed to 
write business under the new Tolbert 
law, Insurance Commissioner Stoddard 
has set a maximum of 20% of the total 
premium income as the limit allowed for 
management expense, including a 10% 
allowance for acquisition of business. 
Certificates of authority will be with- 
held from mutual companies unless they 
agree to these limitations. The super- 
intendent recommends that stock com- 
panies follow the same rule. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Personal Calls Pay, 
Says Insurance Woman 


VIEWS OF MISS FRANCES KLEIN 


Cashier of Fidelity & Deposit Office 
in Newark, N. J., Recites Her 
Advice to Agents 


Miss Frances Klein, cashier of the 
Fidelity & Deposit’s office in Newark, 
won a first prize in that company’s con- 
test, in which she gave her views as to 
why personal calls pay the agent. She 
said: 

“Bverything comes to him who waits” 
may have been a good maxim years ago, 
but “Time and Money wait for no man” 
is a better one to keep before you when 
collecting premiums. 

There are certain things, of course, 
that you naturally do. It is assumed 
that you send your bills or statements 
out promptly. Every first of the month, 








| make out my bills in duplicate. I mail 
the original which is always accom- 


panied by a letter. I bill him for all 
premiums charged to his account 
whether due or not, but am always care- 
ful not to dun him for premiums not 
actually due. On the 15th of the month 
if I have not heard from him, I mail out 
the duplicate, telling him that the orig- 
inal, mailed on the previous first, has 
not yet been paid, and this is a copy 
and, incidentally, a further reminder. 
Won't he please remit, or let us know 
why payment is not being made. 

But right here there enters what you 
might think is a small detail, The accu- 
racy of the bill. Make a mistake and 
you forfeit a certain measure of your 
client’s confidence. If the error is to 
his detriment, he’ll raise a great kick 
and feel you are not 100% on the level. 
If the error is in his favor, he’ll feel 
that you are slip-shod and his confidence 
is shaken as to your coming through 
clean in a pinch. Unimportant, you 
think, but I tell you it’s a big item. 
Confidence is the keystone of your rela- 
tions with your client. Guard it care- 
fully. 

Premium Must Be Collected 

In some cases the agent or broker will 
say or write that he has not collected 
his premium. Impress upon him that 
he isn’t making money until he collects 
his premium. He gets the suggestion 
of getting his premiums in so he can 
pay us his bills. While again, in other 
cases an agent will write that he has 
made several attempts to collect same, 
but his client is putting him off. I grasp 
the opportunity of asking him whether 
he would have any objections to my 
collecting a certain premium direct, and 
if he agrees, which he generally does, I 
go after these. And it’s surprising to 
note how many easily collectible pre- 
miums the agent or broker allows to 
hang over. I find in these cases that 
the policyholder who placed his busi- 
ness with the broker is impressed with 
the fact that the F. & D. is calling for 
Payment, My experience proves to me 
that the F. & D. is respected by the 
policyholder, Its reputation is impres- 
sive, 

When I have collected the premium 
for the agent I send him his commission 
immediately and call his attention at 
the same time to the outstanding pre- 
miums he owes us. In every case of our 
collecting the premium direct, the 
broker appreciates our extra service in 
his behalf. He feels that we are work- 
ing with him, and by frequent sugges- 
tion in cases of this kind, he will soon 
feel obliged to send us his check for 
premiums immediately he himself gets 
paid. The same thing holds good when 
an agent makes an _ over-remittance. 
Send him your check for the difference 
immediately. Don’t wait until he finds 
his error and then reminds you. 

The personal approach and contact is 
best in collections, just as it is for sales. 
I find by actual experience that by call- 


ing personally on the agent I get the 
best results. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world to make a request for pay- 
ment the cause and the occasion for 
resentment and hard feeling. Tact and 
friendly confidence will make your call 
rerfectly welcome. Show the agent you 
are personally interested in his welfare 
—not the perfunctory ‘Well, how’s busi- 
ness?” but the cordial “Did you have a 
good month for collections, Mr. Brown?” 
Go on the principle that men generally 
are essentially honest and want to pay, 
My experience proves that, and with 
that faith you will find it easier to deal 
with collections. It gives you the 
friendly approach, and inspires the con- 
fidence that makes the other fellow 
want to pay you. 


But being friendly doesn’t mean being 
“easy.” The happy-go-lucky collector 
who takes a promise just as readily as 
he does a check will lose out in his col- 
lections. People follow the line of least 
resistance, and you won’t collect if you 
make it easy for your client to turn you 
down and put you off. Be persistent 
without befhg obstreperous. Be firm 
without being antagonistic. Make the 
other fellow feel that you and he are 
in the same boat. 


Getting premiums paid, however, isn’t 
a simple matter that takes care of itself. 
I know. You have to go after it, and go 
after it hard. 

Initial premiums are almost always 
paid more promptly than renewals, and 
I find that most of my collection trouble 
is in getting renewal premiums in. This 
is especially true in Judicial bonds. 
When a bond is to be closed of record, 
the assured does not in many cases feel 
like paying the renewal premium and 
leaving to us te pay him back a return 
premium. He prefers to owe us. I, 
therefore, make it a point to go after 
Judicial bond renewals and all other re- 
newals a month or two before renewal 
is due, It works because I always as- 
sure the client he will be fully pro- 
tected and will be paid back upon pre- 
sentation of cancellation evidence after 
the renewal goes into effect. Here again 
the reputation of the F. & D. helps. 

Burglary Premiums 

As for burglary premiums I always 
make it a point to advise all agents that 
burglary premiums must be paid within 
sixty days’ time or the company will 
cancel for non-payment of premium and 
you will find that if the agent has col- 
lected he will push this premium 
through to you before that date. On 
the other hand, if he has not he will go 
after it hard, kuowing that if the policy 
is cancelled he is also “out of luck.” 

Use the telephone for quick and per- 
sonal contact. A letter can be filed, put 
aside or mislaid. But your call gets 
immediate attention, and gives you the 
personal approach. Add up the cost of 
postage, stationery and_ stenographic 
work, and you are in a great many cases 
more economical as well as more effi- 
cient. 





HAS $1,000,000 CAPITAL 
The Commercial Casualty is now a 
$1,000,000 company. Following a meet- 
ing last week in Newark the stockhold- 
ers voted to increase the capital stock 
from $750,000 to that figure. 
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Untermyer Makes 
New Attempt For 
State Monopoly 


PUTS HIS WITNESSES ON STAND 





Miles M. Dawson Defends Exclusive 
State Funds; Labor Legislative 
Agent Raps Stock Companies 





Shortly after the opening of the Lock- 
wood committee hearing Friday morn- 
ing, June 16, Mr. Untermyer suddenly 
dropped his inquiry into investment 
practices and turned to workmen’s com- 
pensation. His plan was to lay the 
foundation for legislation leading to a 
state monopoly on workmen’s compen- 
sation. An official of the New York 
State Department of the Federation of 
Labor was called to testify concerning 
the present law. He was John M, 
O’Hanlon, chairman of the legislative 
committee, a printer by trade. 

O’Hanlon said that the working of the 
law has not been entirely satisfactory 
because of the high premium expense. 
Of the total premium collected he said 
the expenses of the stock companies 
absorb from 35 to 40%, pointing out 
that Ohio, which has had a state monop- 
oly for five or six years shows an ex- 
pense ratio of between 3 and 4% for 
operation of the fund. Other states 
which have the exclusive state fund 
were named as Nevada, Washington, 
California and Nebraska. Organized 
labor is working to secure exclusive 
state funds in every state in the Union. 
In answer to the request to mentiog,the 
advantages of the exclusive state fund 
idea the labor man gave the following 
points: 

Cost will be reduced both to employ- 
ers and to the consuming public. Under 
the provisions of the law the cost of 
insurance is added directly to the mar- 
ket price of the product or service of 
the company. 

Litigations would disappear. This 
would save a great deal of money, as 
the casualty companies invariably ap- 
peal to the highest court. This practice 
frightens both the injured worker and 
his counsel, thus defeating the primary 
purpose of the law. Self-insurers are 
subject to the same evil in a lesser de- 
gree. Litigation delays the money pay- 
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ments, and lessens the net gain because 
of counsel fees. 

“Just what do you mean by this delay 
defeating the purpose of the law?” Mr. 
Untermyer asked, 

“Promptness in payment is the at- 
tractive part of the law to the worker. 
Usually the period immediately follow- 
ing the injury is that in which the com- 
pensation is needed. Direct settlements 
are no longer allowed because of the 
advantage which was taken of workers 
by the company representatives.” 

“Do you not hear complaints concern- 
ing the workings of the state fund and 
the industrial commission?” 

“The state industrial service could be 
improved.” 

State Fund Makes Little Headway 


The next questions brought about the 
statement that of $40,000,000 premiums 
collected in this state only $4,000,000 
was written in the state fund, despite 
the fact that the state rates were much 
cheaper than the stock companies 
offered. 

“Why do employers pay out these 
larger premiums when they can get the 
insurance cheaper from the state?” 

“Employers are given to understand 
by stock company representatives that 
they are fighting socialism by avoiding 
the state fund.” 

The state fund is forced to pay its 
expenses from the premiums accepted, 
and under no circumstances must this 
amount to more than 15% of the total, 
according to a law passed at the last 
session of the Legislature. An organ- 
ized propaganda is carried on against 
the state fund, he said, some of the 
companies even having gone so far as 
to call the fund insolvent when the state 
is absolutely liable for every compensa- 
tion award. Circular letters and docu- 
ments will be given as evidence. 

According to figures presented the 
expense of operation under the various 
systems is as follows: 

Stock Companies ........ 37-38% 
i) ee rere ree es 20% 

Competitive State Fund... 1244% 
Exclusive State Fund.... 5-744% 

Further testimony by the witness was 
to the effect that the state fund was the 
most prompt in its payments when 
given the same relatively efficient man- 
agement, and that not one cent has 
ever been lost by the worker through 
the insolvency of a state fund. Consid- 
erable has been lost through the insol- 
vency of private companies, he pointed 
out, two companies named in that con- 
nection being the Casualty Company of 
America and the Guarantee Company of 
America. Between seventy and eighty 
cents a day is added to the cost of 
building construction for every man em- 
ployed on building construction in the 
state under the present law, according 
to the witness. 

Dawson Talks 

Miles M. Dawson, insurance lawyer 
and consulting actuary, was sworn by 
Senator Lockwood, In reply to ques- 
tions from counsel, he reviewed his 


studies of workmen's compensation here 
and abroad during thirty years. 
Following this statement of his quaii- 
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fications the counsel asked what system 
in his opinion was the most economical. 

“Undoubtedly, the exclusive’ state 
fund,” he replied, aud pointed out that 
Ontario Province adopted the plan on 
his recommendation and that following 
the successful operation of the plan all 
the other provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada adopted it except Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island. The latter has 
no compensation law. The average ope- 
ration cost in the provinces is between 
10 and 12%, and this in spite of the fact 
that none of the provinces has a large 
volume of premiums. 

The expense of operating the exclu- 
sive state fund in Ohio is about 3% of 


the premiums collected. These pre- 
miums are only about 65% of those 
charged by the casualty companies. 


Thus the operating cost in Ohio is only 
about 2% of the premiums collected by 
the stock companies. The private com- 
panies in New York state have an ope- 
rating expense of between 35 and 40%. 

Being pressed for an opinion Mr. Daw- 
son said he believed that 3-4% would 
cover the cost of operation in New York 
State, pointing out that there are sev- 
eral sparsely settled sections which 
tend to raise administration costs. The 


Adirondacks and Catskills were men- 
tioned in this connection. This esti- 
mate would make a saving of about 


$10,000,000 a year, the witness said. 

The state fund received $17,070,000 of 
a total of $163 379,000 premiums, 

“| believe that the compensation in- 
surance law is merely the working out 
of justice in the community,” he said, 
“It is and should be compulsory, but 
should not be competitive, nor should 
the state allow it to be extended 
through private agencies. I believe that 
private insurance is a highly honorable 
business. We are the customers and 
unless we are treated right by the com- 
panies they will not hold us as cus- 
tomers either in life or in fire insurance. 
We pay the premiums on this business 
and we receive the benefits under the 
policies, 

“Under the compensation law, how- 


ever, the employer pays the premiums 
and the injured person gets the dam- 
ages. This is an entirely different 
proposition and I believe the state is 
the only medium through which it 
should be handled. The state is imper- 
sonal and can deal fairly with all parties 
concerned.” 
Against Self-Insurance 

Mr. Dawson would not permit self- 
insurance. He termed it “vicious,” say- 
ing that it contained the same elemental 
evils as insurance by private companies, 
although in a lesser degree. The incen- 
tive to lower the cost of compensation 
causes undue reductions, he said. How- 
ever, employers are willing to take bet- 
ter care of their own employees than 
insurance companies do of men. un- 
known to them. The uncertainty of pay- 
ment is also present under this pro- 
vision of the law, 

The exclusive state fund established 
with the co-operation of both employers 
and employees was described as an 
excellent medium through which acci- 
dents may be reduced. Furthermore the 
witness stated his belief that this co- 
operation would do much toward elimi- 
nating friction and labor trouble, thus 
tending further to reduce production 
costs. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the objec- 
tions raised by private companies 
against an exclusive state fund? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Will you mention them and answer 
them if possible? 

A. Certainly. 

“The first objection raised to any 
state monopoly is that it interferes with 
private business,” he continued. “This 
objection seems to me to be on a par 
with the inconceivable picture of the 
members of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion opposing the act because it inter- 
feres with the business prospects of the 
ambulance-chasing lawyer.” 


“The second point made by private 
companies is that public business is 


always inefficient. There is some truth 
in this.” Pressed by Mr. Untermyer, Mr. 
Dawson testified that the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Bureau of the Federal 
Government for its employees is one 
of the best administered bodies in the 
United States. 

The third point made is that settle- 
ments by the Government are not so 
prompt as those made by private com- 
panies where efficiency means survival. 
“In this connection I believe from in- 
vestigations that the best managed 
state fund is just as prompt in its final 
settlements as the best managed private 
stock company,” said Mr. Dawson. 
Pressed by counsel Mr. Dawson added 
that during the war the Government re- 
ports indicated that the best service 
was given them by state funds and by 
some mutuals. The Liberty Mutual of 
Boston was mentioned as an example. 

“The next objection is that the state 
fund is the entering wedge for social- 
ism. This it seems to me is confusing 
an issue. It is the turning over of the 
administration of a law to a private 
agency. 





“Public funds do not render as good 
service is the next argument, just an- 
other form of the efficiency argument. 
In this connection I will say that the 
best preventive measures in connection 
with accidents have been enacted in 
countries where the exclusive state 
funds are in force. Under our present 
law in this state a few employers have 
been well instructed by rate reductions 
allowed for the installation of preven- 
tive devices, This education reaches 
only a small proportion, however, while 
an exclusive state fund would reach 
every industrial plant. 

“The next argument is that the pri- 
vate companies take all the work off 
from the employers’ shoulders immedi- 
ately after the accident, while the state 
fund requires them to handle their own 
reports and defend their own actions. 
This may be true in one sense, but if 
the employers will batance the time 


spent with the private company which 
the state fund does not require he will 
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find that there is not a very large saving 
in this connection. One thing the state 
fund avoids is the solicitation of agents. 

“That private companies avoid the 
payment of false claims is a leading 
argument and means simply that the 
private company fights to reduce pay- 
ments and lO avoid payumene itt sume 
cases, while the state fund never ap- 
peals from the awards o1 the industrial 
commission. 


“The last argument which has been 
called to my attention is that claimants 
have been held up by employees of the 
state fund and forced to pay m order 
to get direct settlements. nis cuarge 
is made to infer dishonesty among state 
employees—assuming that periecc hon- 
esty exists among the employees of pri- 
vate companies. 

The Medical Question 

“The medical question is a serious 
one under the present law. The private 
insurance company employs a physician 
either on a salary or at greatly reduced 
rates in consideration of the fact that 
he gets all their business. This is un- 
satisfactory to the worker, who feels 
that he is neglected, and to the entire 
medical profession. 

“The state fund takes all risks, good 
and bad, whi'’e the private company 
is free to select the risks it wishes, thus 
forcing the bad ones onto the state 
fund. Even under such a handicap, the 
New York state fund carries one-eighth 
of the business in the state. <A larger 
amount than any single carrier except 
one. 

“[T have been converted to a belief in 
the exclusive state fund because its 
working in other states has convinced 
me that it is the best for sound public 
reasons. I do not consider it private 
business.” 

Mr, Untermyer did not have any de- 
fenders of stock company compensa- 
tion insurance on the stand at this ses- 
sion of the committee. 

Massachusetts Senator Talks 

Senator Tarbell, of the Massachusetts 
State Senate from the Worcester-Hamp- 
ton district, was sworn, He is the 
branch manager of a brick company in 
private life. He has studied workmen’s 
compensation carefully for four years, 
sponsoring a bill for an exclusive state 
fund four years ago. This bill has been 
reported unfavorably by the committee 
at every session on the grounds that 
the “state should not interfere in pri- 
vate business.” 

“IT believe in the state fund exclusive- 
ly plus the self-insurance feature,” Sen- 
ator Tarbell testified. “I believe in the 
honesty of the average employer and 
believe that he will treat his employees 
fairly. Of course, there are a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule and these excep- 
tions cause a misapprehension of the 
situation.” 

There were 163,000 persons injured 
under the provisions of the law last 
year. The amount of premiums paid 
was $22,000,000, and the paid losses 
amounted to $6,200,000 (less than one- 
third of the premiums collected under a 
compulsory law. There is no state fund 
in Massachusetts and no state regula- 
tion of rates). 

Of this $6,200,000 medical and surgical 
attendance cost $1,602,000. $710,000 was 
paid out in compensation for accidents 
resulting in death. Less than $4,000,000 
was paid to workers who received in- 
juries. Fifty-three per cent of the acci- 
dents resulted in less than ten days’ 
idleness and thus did not come under 
the provisions of the law. The pre- 
miums collected amounted to $15 per 
capita last year for every person em- 
ployed in industry in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Reports to the Ohio Insurance De- 
partment show that it cost $280,000 to 
conduct the state fund (exclusive) in 
that state. 

Reports to the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Department show that it cost 
$2,800,000 to conduct the private com- 
panies in Massachusetts. 

According to the figures in a special 
investigation. report made to the De- 
Partment of Labor at Washington, the 
casualty companies charged the govern- 
Ment premiums for workmen’s compen- 


sation insurance on construction of can- 
tonments, $1,854,000 in premiums, 

In answer to the request to name 
some of the advantages of the exclusive 
state fund, Senator Tarbell gave the 
following: The exclusive state fund 
guarantees the payment of all judg- 
ments without any risk of failure, as is 
the case with a private company. 

Creates a better feeling between the 
employers and employes because of that 
guarantee. [t removes that fear that 
the employer will attempt to make the 
payment as small as possible. And as- 
sures the emplover that his employee 
will be treated fairly. It turns every 
dollar paid out over to the injured. No 
lawyers fees or litigation stands be- 
tween him and his due compensation. 
The premiums can be made much less 
than under private ownership, and that 
saving directly affects the cost of living 
to the consuming public. 


Form Eagle Indemnity; 
C. H. Holland, President 


WRITES CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Capital of $750,000 and Surplus of 
$500,000 All Paid In; the 
Directors 





The organization of the Eagle In- 
demnity Company, with Charles H. 
Holland as president, fis announced. 
‘“'y. Holland is a’so president of the 
Royal Indemnity. Other officers of the 
Magle will be M. E. Jewett, vice-vresi- 
dent; KE. D. Livingston, vice-president; 
". J. O'Neil, vice-president; James 
Morrison, vice-president; Richard F. 
Gibson, secretary; and James Morrison, 
treasurer. 

The canital, $750,000; and the sur- 
“lus. $500.000, have been fully paid 
in. The company will write al’ classes 
of casualty insurance and surety bonds. 

These are the directors: 

F. F. Fitzpatrick, president, Railway 
Steel-Spring Co. 

Harvey PD. Gibson, president, New 
York Tryst Company. 

R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, counsellor at 
law. 

Charles H. Holland, president, Royal 
Indemnity. 

M. F. Jewett, first vice-president, 
Rova' Indemnity. 

James T. Lee; real estate onerator. 

E. D. Livingston, vice-president, Royal 
Indemnitv Co. 

James A. Macdonald. capitalist. 

Gates W. MecGarrah, chairman of 
hoard, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. 

Jonathan Moore, vice-president and 
director, Theo. E. Crane’s Sons Com- 
pany. 

James Morrison, secretary, Royal In- 
demnity Comnany. 

F J. O'Neill, counsellor at law. 

William A. Rowan, treasurer, James 
Stewart & Company. 
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Page Month in Pittsburgh 

Accident agents of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict recently decided to name the 
month of May after Vice-President B, A. 
Page, with the result that they suc- 
ceeded in turning in $15,000 in new acci- 
dent business. This was a splendid re- 
sult! They did not know till afterward 
that May 1 was the thirty-fourth anni- 
versary of Mr. Page’s connection with 
the Travelers. 

x * * 
Two New Specials 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company announces the appointment of 
two additional special agents to serve 
its representatives in West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
F. J. Burns is experienced in the solict- 
tation of fidelity and surety business 
and Mr. W. B. Hamilton has specialized 
in accident and health lines for many 
years. Headquarters are in Pittsburgh. 











Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 


Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
100% AMERICAN. 








Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 














HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1674 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 













BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 
\ Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


“Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








Tel. John 111455 


of reference 





Casualty Adjustment Bureau 


90 William Street, New York City 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS BY EXPERTS— 
QUICK SERVICE 


Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. Send for booklet 


Liability, Compensation, Auto Fire and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, 
Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mer. 








$15,000 Liability Award Upheld 

The court of appeals at Rochester, 
N. Y., has upheld a verdict of $15,000 
against a Syracuse manufacturing com- 
pany. The plaintiff was a yard master 
employed by a railroad. His duties 
took him to the manufactory. As he 
was walking under a heavy steel cur- 
tain over the railroad tracks, the cur- 
tain dropped without warning. His 
right leg was crushed, necessitating 
an operation which shortene’l it by an 
inch. He was confined to a Lospital 
for several months, and was physically 
unuble to continue his duties after be- 
ing released. 

He brought suit on the grounds that 
his earning capacity was permanently 
reduced, and was awarded $15,000. The 
defendant appealed, but the verdict 
was re-affirmed by the highest court. 


Public Health Institute 

istablishment of an Institute of Pub- 
lic Health under the bequest of the late 
Joseph R. De Lamar and of a Bryce 
professorship in the law school is an- 
nounced by Columbia University. The 
new professorship has been given to 
Professor Munroe Smith, now professor 
of Roman law and comparative juris- 
prudence. The new institute will be 
primarily for research and the training 
of research workers, but it will offer 
instruction to students of medicine and 
others, and will give wide publicity to 
results of scientific investigation. 





TO MEET IN WASHINGTON 
The annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
will be held at Washington, D. C., the 

first week in October of this year. 
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Closed--- 


hut only to friends. Open to the burglar equipped 
with a jimmy and a flashlight! 

Locking the doors and windows keeps out the 
sneak thief but not the house-breaker. Pulling the 
shades and closing the blinds keeps out the sun but 
invites the night prowler. It bids him come, it 
bids him take his time. 

Before your clients go to the shore, to the moun- 
tains, to the lakes, before they leave on their vacation 
trips, before they take their next week-end outings 
see that the valuables they leave behind are insured. 

Selling Burglary, Robbery, and Theft Insurance 
in the summer is taking advantage of the season, of 
the robbery stories and police warnings that are 


l'une TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


THE TR 


appearing in the newspapers, of the natural desire 
for protection, felt by every householder, as he de- 
parts for relaxation. 

Burglary insurance lets him bid goodbye toanxiety. 

Travelers burglary policies are broad and liberal, 
providing indemnity for the damage done by bur- 
glars as well as for the things they take, and allowing 
four months “‘permissible vacancy.” 

Travelers burglary settlements are satisfying and 
prompt. There are claim offices within a few hours 
ride of every town and city in the United States and 
Canada. 

Burglary policies are easy to sell. Travelers 
Burglary Policies are easy to sell and easy to renew 


Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


’. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


A VELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Burglary Insurance provides a mental vacation 





Ba eal 








